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OES HUMANITY suffer from recurrent 

nightmares—wild collective de- 

lusions apt to return during periods 
of international crisis ? Certainly this con- 
tention would seem to be proved by a 
comparison between our own experience 
and that of the ninth century after Christ, 
when various strange reports, with which in 
a somewhat altered guise we are ourselves 
familiar, had a deeply disturbing effect on 
the imagination of the human race. Rumours 
of “ germ warfare ” gained wide prevalence 
among the Emperor Charlemagne’s sub- 
jects. Simultaneously there arose stories of 
mysterious “space-ships,” cloud-borne 
craft navigated by aerial sailors who swooped 
down to despoil the crops. Both stories were 
apparently substantiated by much concrete 
“evidence.” Under questioning, torture or 
the threat of death, many individuals were 
prepared to agree that they had indeed 
Scattered poisonous dust ; while a number 
of men and women were believed to have 
fallen from a marauding space-ship. Not a 
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few suspected criminals had paid the 
extreme penalty before Agobard, Bishop of 
Lyons, opposed the rumour-mongers with 
a noble display of compassion, courage and 
common sense, and “by dint of patient 
reasoning and pleading ” halted the tide of 
popular rage that had begun to spread 
throughout the Frankish Empire. . . . In our 
present issue Mr. Allen Cabaniss reviews 
the development and discusses the origins of 
this astonishing episode. For readers of the 
twentieth century, his aceount of ninth- 
century fanaticism will have a special in- 
terest. We, too, have witnessed the growth 
of delusions and have seen how those un- 
reasonable beliefs may be encouraged and 
exploited for political purposes. We have 
also seen them opposed by courageous men 
of good will. So long as we can count on 
the re-emergence of an occasional Agobard 
(though he himself was infected by the virus 
of anti-semitism), humanity, however hag- 
ridden, need surely not abandon hope. 
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Sundials have been in use since early times 
—evenancient Egypt hada kind of shadow 
clock. This Tablet Sundial designed to 
carry in the pocket is beautifully workedin 
brass and was made at Munich in the 
sixteenth century. Brass, an alloy of 

zinc and copper was much in favour / 
and of considerable value for this Y Yf LP ssa 
kind of work. 
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Zinc of 99-99 +% purity with certain other metals added in small quantities, forms a resultant 
alloy of high impact and tensile strength, also ductile and durable. This alloy is known as 
Mazak and is used for pressure die casting. 

Pressure die casting is a process of producing castings by forcing molten metal under pressure 
into steel dies, thus hundreds of thousands of parts may be produced from one impression with 
little or no dimensional change. Complex parts can be made at one operation and with the 
elimination of costly machining, the process is an extremely rapid one. 
This process produces numerous articles in every day use; motor 
car radiator grilles, carburettors, toys, kitchen equipment, office 
machinery and articles as small as a zip fastener element. 

Such contributions to our creature comforts command at least 
our thanks to Zinc. 


Today, die cast 
ears sedex- 
(foreniar ELTING ) seein 
tensively in clock 
zene C uewTeD 
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Hitler B® & 


PART II: 


the Bomb-Plot 


IN BERLIN 


By JOHN WHEELER-BENNETT 


Even after the Bomb-plot had failed, the Wehrmacht conspirators in Berlin 
had it 1n their grasp to overthrow Hitler and stop the war. 


S THURSDAY, JULY 20TH, dawned over 
bomb-scarred Berlin, a sweltering night 
gave place to a sweltering day. The sun 

climbed, slow and golden, through a pearly 
haze into an azure sky, which quickly became 
a brazen arc reflecting greater heat upon the 
stifling city. 

Few of the leading conspirators had rested 
peacefully. For one reason or another sleep 
had stood away from most that night and the 
nervous tension was as acute among them as 
in the oppressive atmosphere. For the better 
part of ten days they had rested upon the 
razor edge of uncertainty. They had been first 
alerted on July 11th, and again on the 15th, 
and now they knew that, come what might, 
the deed and the thing for which they had 
planned and prepared so long must happen 
today, this 20th of July, or not at all, for it was 
impossible to maintain the secret longer. 

These thoughts were in their minds early 
on this sultry summer morning as they went 
about their duties, and later, when, primed for 
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the great event, they gathered in the Bendler- 
strasse. Had any one of them recalled Hitler’s 
remark on the night of the Biirgerbrau Putsch 
over twenty years before—“ Tomorrow will 
either see a new Government in Germany 
or it will see us dead”—he might have 
descried a certain appositeness to the present 
situation. 

All the preliminary steps toward putting 
“Operation Valkyrie” into execution had 
been set en train by Olbricht, his Chief of Staff, 
Mertz von Quirnheim, and his adjutant, Fritz 
von der Lancken ; and all three had been in 
touch with Colonel-General von Hase, the 
Commandant of Berlin. The unit commanders 
of the Home Army and the Commandants of 
the training camps at Déberitz, Jiiterbog, 
Krampnitz and Wiinsdorf had been warned 
that a “ Valkyrie Exercise” was due on the 
20th and, though only a few of the officers 
concerned realized the full significance of this 
warning, it was generally believed that they 
would all fall into line once things got under 








way. By a stroke of good fortune Colonel- 
General Guderian, Inspector-General of Tank 
Training, had been prevailed upon by his 
Chief of Staff, General Thomale, a peripheral 
member of the conspiracy, reluctantly to post- 
pone from July 19th to July 21st the despatch 
of certain panzer units from the Berlin area to 
Létzen, in East Prussia, where they were 
urgently required as reinforcements, and these 
it was intended to use against the SS.’ Arrange- 
ments had also been made to “ neutralize” 
the pronouncedly pro-Nazi Commander of 
Wehrkreis III (Berlin-Brandenburg), General 
von Kortzfleisch, and to replace him by a 
conspirator, General Freiherr von Thingen. 

What they could do the conspirators had 
done ; but there were certain vital lacunae in 
their planning. For example, it was absolutely 
essential that Beck and von Witzleben should 
make their respective broadcasts to the German 
people and to the armed forces as soon as 
possible after the Putsch had been put into 
operation. Yet no provision had been made in 
advance for wiring the headquarters of the 
conspirators for broadcasting, a feat which 
was surely not impossible to achieve with the 
cooperation of the Signal Corps under some 
pretext in connection with the carrying out of 
“* Operation Valkyrie,” and this all-important 
factor was made dependent upon the success 
of the unit entrusted with the capture of the 
Berlin Radio Station. 

As on a previous occasion, Olbricht and 
Hoepner lunched together on July 2oth, 
preparatory to going to the rendezvous of the 
conspirators at the Bendlerstrasse.* Olbricht 
was in a confident mood and they drank a 
private toast to the success of the Putsch. 


1 Colonel-General Heinz Guderian, Erinnerungen 
eines Soldaten (Heidelberg, 1951), p. 306. 

2 The present writer has used the first-hand 
accounts of the events in Berlin on July 2oth, to be 
found in the evidence of von Witzleben, Hoepner, 
Yorck von Wartenburg, and von Hase before the 
People’s Court (IMT Document, PS-3881) ; in 
articles by Ludwig von Hammerstein in Die Welt, 
July roth, 1947, by Eugen Gerstenmaier in Neue 
Ziircher Zeitung, June 28th, 1945 ; by Bodo von der 
Heyde in Die Welt, July 31st, 1947 ; in Gisevius, 
Bis zum bittern Ende (ii) (Ziirich, 1946), pp. 358-418 ; 
Semmler, pp. 132-40 ; in the reports of Major Otto 
Remer, dated July 22nd, 1944, and of Lieutenant 


Hans Hagen, dated July 25th, 1944, and in numerous . 


other sources. 
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Hoepner had brought his uniform—which 
Hitler had expressly forbidden him to wear 
after he had been cashiered—in a suitcase, and 
he changed into it in the lavatory adjoining 
Olbricht’s office. One by one the leaders of the 
conspiracy assembled. Beck came with his 
adjutant and potential State-Secretary, Count 
Ulrich von Schwerin-Schwanenfeld, and his 
A.D.C. of the day, the young Lieutenant 
Freiherr Ludwig von Hammerstein, the second 
son of the old Colonel-General, who had so 
determinedly combated Hitler. Few German 
Generals appear to advantage in civilian clothes, 
which seem to remove from them both dignity 
and distinction, and in his brown lounge suit 
Beck looked more like a kind old bourgeois 
making a social call than the man who hoped 
before sundown to replace Hitler as head of the 
German Reich, and his drawn face bore witness 
to the agonies of his nightly vigils. 

By contrast, Field-Marshal von Witzleben, 
who arrived in field uniform by car with his 
adjutant, Count zu Lynar, from the latter's 
estate at Seesen, looked eminently suited for 
the rdle he was expected to play. He saluted 
Beck jauntily with his marshal’s baton and 
received with evident appreciation Otto John’s 
réport that he had arranged for a fast plane to 
be held in readiness to take the Field-Marshal 
to East Prussia to assume command of the 
Wehrmacht. 

With the exception of Gerstenmaier, 
Gisevius and Otto John, there were no civilians 
in the Bendlerstrasse that day. Though various 
essentially non-military figures were present, 
as, for example, Peter Yorck, Bernd von 
Haeften and Berthold von Stauffenberg, they 
were all in uniform.’ None of the civilian 
leaders of the first flight had even been warned 
that the assassination was to take place on that 
day. For reasons of expediency and of security 
the Army had ordained that this was to be their 
day and that the politicians should take over 
only when the success of the Putsch had been 
assured. 


In Olbricht’s room and ante-chamber the | 


conspirators sat and stood in varying degrees 
of nervous expectation. Von Quirnheim 


3’ The uncertainty is Count Helldorf; no one 
afterwards remembered what he wore. 
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brought out the vital papers from Olbricht’s 
safe and laid them on the table before him. 
With snatches of brittle conversation and long 
periods of tense silence they waited for Fell- 
giebel’s call from the Wolfschanze. One 
o’clock passed, and two o’clock, and still no 
call. Anxiety gave way to apprehension. Could 
von Stauffenberg have abandoned the attempt 
again? Could he have bungled it and been 
detected ? Had he been too successful and him- 
self fallen a victim to the explosion of his own 
bomb ? Someone recalled an enigmatic remark 
of Beck’s the previous day: “A horse that 
refuses a jump twice is not likely to go over a 
third time,” and at once there arose criticism 
of the ability and even the reliability of Claus 
von Stauffenberg, to which brother Berthold, 
supported by Peter Yorck and Bernd von 
Haeften, replied in his defence. 

Three o’clock came and still no call from 
Fellgiebel ; but shortly thereafter General 
Fritz Thiele, of Olbricht’s staff at OKW, 
reported the ominous news that he had been 
able to get through from Rastenburg on the 
telephone and gave the information that an 
explosion had occurred and that a number of 
persons had been killed and wounded. There 
appeared to be great confusion at the Wolf- 
schanze.* Clearly, therefore, some part of the 
plan had miscarried since the communications 
centre of F.H.Q. was still operating. It was 
just possible that, if the majority of those in the 
conference room, including Hitler, had been 
killed or incapacitated, the situation at F.H.Q. 
seemed so satisfactory that Fellgiebel had felt 
justified in not carrying out his instructions. 
But in any case, where were Claus von Stauffen- 
berg and Werner von Haeften ? 

Eventually, between three-thirty and three- 
forty-five, an irritated von Haeften telephoned 
from Rangsdorf to ask why no car had been 
sent to the airport for himself and von Stauffen- 
berg. To Mertz von Quirnheim, who took the 


* According to Semmler (p. 132) Goebbels had 
received this information by telephone from Rasten- 
burg “‘ at one o’clock or shortly afterwards.” There 
were no details and no mention of the Fiihrer. If this 
is so, the Gauleiter of Berlin had a two-hours’ start 
of the conspirators as to what had occurred at 
Rastenburg, but he apparently did nothing about it, 
until about four o’clock, when he heard that the 
Home Army had been alerted for emergency. 
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call; he added tersely : “‘ Hitler’s dead.” Thus, 
and thus only, did the conspirators learn of 
the “ success ” of the first stage of the Putsch. 

But though the tempo of events had hitherto 
been sluggish, it now rose at once to the highest 
point of speed. By four o’clock von Hase had 
received his instructions as Commandant of 
Berlin, to put “ Valkyrie” into operation, and 
Mertz von Quirnheim had given out the orders 
to be sent over the teleprinter to local 
commanders. 

Olbricht, in the meantime, had been making 
a final attempt to bring Fromm, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Home Army, into line. 








This was desirable from every point of view, 
but more especially since the initial orders to 
the units of the Home Army had been issued 
over Fromm’s name, which von Stauffenberg 
had thoughtfully appended above his own. 

At about four o’clock (or approximately the 
same time that von Quirnheim had telephoned 
to von Hase) Olbricht informed his chief that 
Hitler was dead. He had, he said, just been 
informed of this fact by General Fellgiebel over 
the telephone. This prevarication was an error 
in tactics. The canny Fromm, who knew his 
Olbricht well, was not going to allow himself 
to be stampeded into precipitate action. Band- 
wagon jumping was second nature to him, but 
a long career had taught him never to mistake 
a stationary for a moving vehicle. Now he at 
once sought confirmation of Olbricht’s story, 
and to the latter’s suggestion that the general 
orders for “ Operation Valkyrie ” be put into 
effect, he replied that he must first consult 
Field-Marshal Keitel before taking so weighty 
a decision. He therefore asked for and, with 
disturbing ease and speed, received a personal 
connection with the Wolfschanze. In a few 
minutes Keitel was on the telephone and, in 
answer to Fromm’s enquiry about the Fiihrer’s 
death, he answered bluntly: “ That’s all 
nonsense. An attempt was made on the 
Fiihrer’s life but it failed. He was only slightly 
injured and is now with the Duce. Marshal 
Graziani is with me . . . and where,” he added 
ominously, “is your Chief of Staff, Colonel 
von Stauffenberg?” Fromm replied that he 
had not yet returned and, turning to Olbricht, 
gave precise orders that “Operation Valkyrie ” 
was not to be put into effect. 

Astonished and incredulous, Olbricht  re- 
turned to his own room, where he found Mertz 
von Quirnheim in full action. To his chief’s 
statement that Fromm had ordered that nothing 
was to be done about “ Operation Valkyrie,” 
he replied that the orders had already gone out 
over the teleprinter. This proved, however, 
to be an overstatement, for even as he spoke 
the young officer whom he had despatched to 
the communications room returned with the 
orders still in his hand. In his anxiety to get 
them out, von Quirnheim had failed to indicate 
the grades of priority and security to be 
accorded them in despatch, and the meticulous 
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signals officers had returned them for these 
additions. With his pencil von Quirnheim 
wrote the words : “ Top Secret” and “ First 
Priority ” on the top of the papers and gave 
them back to the orderly officer.® 

It was now about four-thirty. Much had 
happened in the three-quarters of an hour since 
von Haeften’s call from Rangsdorf, but he 
and von Stauffenberg had not yet arrived and 
meanwhile the situation had become more and 
more confused. Olbricht was with Beck when 
the pair from Rastenburg appeared shortly 
before five. To the chief of the conspiracy von 
Stauffenberg asserted categorically that Hitler 
was indeed dead. “I saw it myself,” he re- 
iterated. “I was standing with Fellgiebel in 
Bunker 88 when the explosion occurred. It 
was as though a fifteen-centimetre shell had 
hit the hut. It is impossible that anyone could 
have survived.” 

Fortified with this reassurance Olbricht 
and Mertz von Quirnheim took von Stauffen- 
berg to Fromm’s office, which was on the floor 
above. The Commander of the Home Army 
received them coldly and with suspicion. 
“ Keitel says that the Fihrer was only slightly 
injured,” he said at the end of his Chief of 
Staff’s report. “ Keitel is lying, as usual,” was 
von Stauffenberg’s retort, adding for good 
measure, “I myself set off the bomb and I 
myself saw the Fiihrer’s body carried out of 
the hut.” To which Olbricht added the infor- 
mation that, despite Fromm’s orders to the 
contrary, “ Operation Valkyrie” was now in 
full blast. 

Fromm was dumbfounded and then livid 
with rage. “‘ You,” he said to von Stauffenberg, 
“must shoot yourself, for your attempt has 
failed. And you (to Olbricht), consider yourself 
under arrest.” “I shall do nothing of the 
kind,” replied von Stauffenberg, and Olbricht 
added, “‘ On the contrary, Herr General-Oberst, 
it is we who are arresting you.” 

Leaping from his chair, Fromm reached for 
his pistol ; but Olbricht and von Quirnheim 


‘This young officer, the twenty-four-year-old 
Lieutenant Friedrich Karl Klausing, who had 
accompanied von Stauffenberg and von Haeften on 
their journey to Berchtesgaden on July 11th, was 
placed on trial with von Witzleben, Hoepner an 
others and hanged on August 8th, 1944 (IMT 
Document, PS-3881). 








had anticipated his action and at once grappled 
with him. Fromm was overpowered. Panting 
and furious, his arms pinioned, he was thrust 
back into his chair and disarmed. He was 
placed under guard in his A.D.C.’s office next 
door and von Witzleben’s first act as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Wehrmacht was to 
appoint Colonel-General Erich Hoepner to 
the temporary command of the Home Army.® 

Thus at the same moment that Hitler’s 
paladins were indulging in violent quarrels at 
the Mad Hatter’s tea-party at Rastenburg, his 
Generals were involved in a rough-and-tumble 
in the Bendlerstrasse. Further afield the 
Russians and the Anglo-American armies con- 
tinued their advance. 

Scarcely had Fromm been disposed of than 
another crisis broke upon the conspirators’ 
headquarters. General von Kortzfleisch, com- 
manding Wehrkreis III, arrived at the Bendler- 
strasse in perplexity and annoyance. There 
were, he said, the most extraordinary rumours 
afloat that the Fiihrer had been assassinated. 
No one seemed to know the truth and under 
the circumstances he demanded an immediate 
interview with Fromm. He was taken instead 
to Beck, who at once placed him under arrest 
and committed him to the custody of the same 
officers who were guarding Fromm, while von 
Witzleben issued a further order appointing 
General von Thiingen to succeed him.’ 

Nor was this all. To the astonishment of all 
there suddenly appeared in their midst SS- 
Oberfiihrer Piffrader. Instructed by telephone 
from Rastenburg by Himmler to arrest von 
Stauffenberg as unostentatiously as possible, 
Piffrader had driven to the Bendlerstrasse, not 
Knowing what was afoot there, and was 
promptly himself arrested. 

It was of course the height of folly to permit 
three such dangerous opponents as Fromm, 
von Kortzfleisch and Piffrader to remain under 
honourable detention. More ruthless con- 


*It was characteristic of Hoepner that even in 
the midst of this emergency he insisted upon having 
his appointment put formally in writing and signed 
by von Witzleben. 

* According to some sources von Kortzfleisch was 
summoned by telephone to the Bendlerstrasse by 
the conspirators ostensibly to a conference with 
Fromm, but actually to get him out of the way and 
leave the coast clear for von Thiingen to take over 
the command of Wehrkreis III. 
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spirators would have shot them out of hand, 
but without going to these lengths it would 
have been perfectly possible to have put them 
in the cells attached to the guardroom of the 
Bendlerstrasse, together with the little group of 
officers of the headquarters staff of the Home 
Army, notably Lieutenant-Colonels Bodo von 
der Heyde and von Pridun, who had remained 
loyal to Fromm. The error of judgment which 
Beck made in this respect is comparable with 
that of Ludendorff in releasing the members of 
the Triumvirate, von Kahn, von Lossow and 
von Seisser, on parole on the night of November 
8th, 1923. In both cases the chivalrous impulse 
was misplaced and abused. When one is playing 
with one’s head it rarely pays to be generous. 
By six o’clock it was clear to those in the 
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Bendlerstrasse that their initial hope had failed 
Hitler was not dead and the F.H.Q. had not 
been isolated. They had in fact counter- 
attacked, and field commanders in the Reich 
and in the occupied areas—who had already 
been bewildered by receiving orders issued 
first by von Witzleben and Fromm, and later 
with the latter name replaced by that of 
Hoepner—were now completely mystified by 
an order from Keitel declaring that Hitler 
was alive and virtually unhurt and that no 
orders were valid save those countersigned by 
himself or Himmler, whom the Fiihrer had 
placed in control of the security of the Reich.* 


8 For text of Keitel’s order, see Fiihrer Conferences 
on Naval Affairs, 1944 (issued by the Admiralty in 
July, 1947), p. 51. 
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The result of these orders and counter- 
orders was, inevitably, disorder. A flood of 
telephone calls poured in upon the Fiihrer’s 
Headquarters at Rastenburg and on the centre 
of the conspiracy at the Bendlerstrasse. What 
had really happened ? What were the outlying 
members of the conspiracy to do? Were 
the people in Berlin going through with it 
anyway ? 

This was the momentous decision of policy 
taken by Beck. The last he was to take in his 
life. There were waverers among the leaders 
of the conspiracy at this moment. Hoepner 
bewailed the absence of the 51 per cent chance 
of success. Olbricht wondered if the moment 
had really passed when they could call the 
whole thing off. Others stood waiting in un- 
certainty. But Beck was never uncertain. 
Though in his inner heart he may have known 
already that all was lost and may even have 
derived some degree of relief to feel that the 
agony would soon now be finished one way or 
the other, he never hesitated. “ We must go 
forward now whatever happens,” he said, 
“Let us be firm at this moment. Let us be 
strong for Germany.” 

Von Stauffenberg supported him warmly. 
This man with his mutilated body and his un- 
crippled spirit was a tower of strength at this 
moment of crisis. Though his judgment in 
many things may be justly questioned, there 
can be no doubt about his physical or his moral 
courage, nor the ferocious and indomitable 
energy which he now displayed in holding the 
frail barque of the conspiracy together till the 
last moment. It was von Stauffenberg who 
passed from room to room, encouraging his 
fellow-plotters, laughing at their fears, assuring 
them of ultimate success, rallying their spirits. 
It was he, too, who throughout the afternoon 
and evening spoke tirelessly over the telephone 
with the field and district commanders who 
sought guidance for both immediate and future 
action, and in many cases he was successful in 
the first instance in keeping them in line. 
“'Yes—all orders from the C.-in-C. Home 
Army are to be obeyed,” those around him 
heard von Stauffenberg repeat to one General 
after another. “‘ You must seize all wireless 
stations and information centres. All SS 
opposition must be broken. . . . Yes, it is very 
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likely that the Fiihrer’s Headquarters will issue 
counter-orders, they may already have done 
so... these are not to be obeyed. They are not 
authentic. . . . Field-Marshal von Witzleben 
and the Wehrmacht have taken over all execu- 
tive power. The Reich is in danger and, as 
always in its greatest need, the Army takes over 
the control. Do you understand? You are 
only to obey orders from von Witzleben or 
Hoepner.” Only in the case of von Kluge did 
he refer to Beck. 

Having taken his great decision, Beck sat 
calm and outwardly unruffled among the 
mounting confusion which surrounded him. 
“A good General knows how to be patient,” 
he repeated more than once that day and he 
seemed to be the very pattern of his own 
precept. But when he was told that von Kluge 
was on the line he took the call personally and 
urged his hesitant colleague to take action. At 
La Roche Guyon, the Commander-in-Chief 
West, was, as may be imagined, in an agony of 
uncertainty. To Beck’s compelling appeal that 
he take the initiative and raise the standard of 
revolt in the West, he was at first evasive. The 
orders were so confusing, first von Witzleben, 
then Keitel ; he didn’t know what to believe. 
He had always promised to support a Putsch 
once the Fiihrer was really dead, but was he ? 
The reports were so contradictory. To this 
querulous outburst Beck replied with a direct 
question, was von Kluge prepared to place 
himself under his (Beck’s) orders or was he 
not? There was silence at the other end of 
the telephone line and then the Field-Marshal 
said hastily that he would call back in half an 
hour. He did not do so. 

It was now seven o’clock in the evening and 
the sands of the conspiracy were fast running 
out. An announcement on the radio that the 
Fiihrer had been only slightly wounded in an 
attempted assassination and would himself 
broadcast to the German people later in the 
evening was the first intimation the plotters 
had received that they were not in possession 
of the Berlin Rundfunk. It was now impossible 
for Beck to forestall Hitler in his announcement 
to the German people and to the world of a 
change of régime, and it underlined the lament- 
able lack of foresight in the original planning 
which had failed to take into consideration the 
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necessity of providing an alternative form of 
radio medium.° 

But by now it was clear that much had gone 
sadly awry with the plans for the Putsch. The 
conspirators’ maps of the SS dispositions in 
Berlin had proved faulty and the panzer units 
on which so much reliance had been placed had 
not made an appearance ;!° as a result, though 
certain of the vital points had been occupied 
by the troops from the training camps, the 
Gestapo headquarters in the Prinz Albrech- 
strasse and the Propaganda Ministry were still 
in the hands of the enemy. And for a very good 
reason. 

The unit which had been entrusted with the 
vitally important assignment of seizing the 
Government quarter of Berlin was the “‘ Wach- 
batallion Gross-Deutschland,” a crack regiment 
of guards commanded by Major Otto Ernst 
Remer, an officer whose military record and 
eight wounds had earned him the Ritterkreuz 
with oak leaves. The battalion was quartered 
at Déoberitz and at ten minutes past four 
Remer received a telephone message from the 
Berlin Commandant, General von Hase, to 
place his troops in a state of immediate alert 
and to report himself at once to the Komman- 
dantur in Berlin. Arrived there, Remer received 
from von Hase his assignment in accordance 
with the overall plan of “‘ Operation Valkyrie.” 
He was to cordon off the Ministries of the Reich 
and, having isolated them, report back for 


® According to the testimony of the officer charged 
with seizing the Rundfunk, Major Jacob, an instructor 
at the Infantry School at Déberitz, he succeeded in 
making a surprise attack on the Funkhaus and expel- 
led the SS Guard before they knew what was 
happening. He occupied the building for some hours, 
despite the threatened action of the SS Commander, 
and only evacuated it because he had no further 
orders from Olbricht, to whom he had reported his 
success, and because he received a personal telephone 
call from Goebbels, giving him the official and 
accurate account of the position. Major Jacob at 
that point returned with his troops to Dédberitz. 
He subsequently stated to his divisional commander, 
Major-General Briihl, that the conspirators could 
have kept up the entire broadcasting service if only 
he had received later orders from Olbricht. 


10QOn receiving information about the Putsch 
by telephone from his Chief of Staff in Berlin, 
General Thomale, Guderian, who was inspecting 
troops in East Prussia on July 20th, gave orders for 
the panzer units in Berlin to remain in their quarters 
at Krampnitz. 
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further orders ; no one, not even a Minister or 
a General, was to leave the area. 

On his return to Déberitz Remer assembled 
his officers and repeated to them his instruc- 
tions, giving orders for the immediate departure 
of the troops. One of those present was a 
certain lieutenant Hans Hagen, a reserve officer 
of the Wachbatallion and a devout Nazi, who, 
having been wounded on the Eastern Front, 
had been retained by Bormann on the task of 
compiling a history of German literature for 
the Nazi Party. On his way to Déberitz, Hagen 
told Remer, he had seen a General Staff car 
pass him in which was Field-Marshal von 
Brauchitsch in full uniform. His suspicions 
were aroused. Remer should bear in mind the 
possibility of a military Putsch.’ He suggested 


11 Here again was one of those fortuitous pieces 
of ill-luck which beset'the conspirators on this day. 
The General officer whom Hagen saw in the car was 
not von Brauchitsch, who was not even in Berlin on 
that day. But it was this case of “‘ mistaken identity ” 
which touched off the train of suspicion in Hagen’s 
mind and caused him to warn Remer. 
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that a check be made with the headquarters of 
Joseph Goebbels, the Gauleiter of Berlin, 
Remer, who though at that time not essentially 
a Nazi supporter was yet very conscious of the 
necessity of being on the winning side in any 
military revolt, at once provided Hagen with a 
motor-cycle and ordered him to reconnoitre 
the position, to visit the Gestapo headquarters 
and the Ministry of Propaganda and to meet 
him, Remer, at a given place and time. 

In the meanwhile the troops of the Guard 
Battalion were loaded on to their vehicles which 
proceeded into Berlin. The cordoning-off of 
the Government quarter was completed by six- 
thirty and Remer reported back personally to 
von Hase in the Kommandantur. He was told 
to maintain his position. On leaving von Hase’s 
office he received a message from Hagen, who 
had meantime seen Goebbels, saying that he, 
could not keep their rendezvous for fear of 
being arrested but that Remer must report at 
once to Goebbels at the Propaganda Ministry 
in the. Wilhelmplatz. 

Here at about seven o’clock there occurred 
the historic interview.12 To Remer Goebbels 
gave a full and pretty accurate statement of the 
situation. The Fiihrer was far from dead. He 
was only slightly injured, and would broadcast 
to the nation later in the evening. However, 
in the meantime would Remer care to speak to 
him personally, to satisfy himself of the truth 
of what the Gauleiter of Berlin was now telling 
him ? 

Remer, who had recently received his 
Ritterkreuz from the Fiihrer, agreed and 
Goebbels put through a call to the “ Wolf- 
schanze.” Hitler consented to speak to the 
officer. He was “ quite unhurt,” the Fuhrer 
said ; did Remer recognize his voice? There 
was certainly no mistaking or counterfeiting 
that harsh metallic sound and Remer at once 
confirmed its genuineness. Then, said the 
Voice, place yourself under the orders of 


12 Semmler (p. 134) gives the time of this inter- 
view as “ five o’clock,” but this is impossible as the 
orders for “‘ Operation Valkyrie ” did not go out to 
von Hase until four o’clock and Remer had made 
two journeys from Déberitz to Berlin and had com- 
pleted his assignment before he saw Goebbels. He 
himself, in his report, gives the time of the comple- 
tion of the cordoning-off of the Government quarter 


as six-thirty. 








Reichsminister Himmler, whom I have 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Home 
Army (the third G.O.C. which this bewildered 
command had had in less than twelve hours!), 
and suppress all resistance with ruthless 
energy. 

Remer then came out whole-heartedly on 
the side of the Nazi régime. He paraded his 
five hundred men in the garden of Goebbels’ 
official residence in the Hermann Géoring- 
strasse, where the “‘ Little Doctor ” made them 
a fiery speech, and brought up reinforcements 
from Rangsdorf and Déberitz. Goebbels had 
meanwhile reported Remer’s zeal to the 
Fiihrer with the result that he was promptly 
and telephonically appointed to the rank of 
Colonel and charged with the capture of the 
conspirators’ headquarters in the Bendler- 
strasse.!* 

To this task Remer assigned a detachment 
under Oberleutnant Schlee, telling him to 
reconnoitre the position and to make his assault 
with caution. Schlee and his men surrounded 
the War Ministry building from the Bendler- 
strasse and the Tirpitzufer along the Landwehr 
Canal, and approached with care. 

It was now ten o’clock at night. The light 
was still good, and the blackout had not yet 
descended upon Berlin. The War Ministry 
loomed grey and forbidding before them. It 
was strangely quiet. Were they being led into 
a trap, to be mown down by machine-guns 
masked in the building? The approaching 
troops reached the main entrance without 
challenge or resistance. There were no guards. 
The doors stood open, and they entered almost 
with a sense of awe. 

With the evident defection of the miserable 
von Kluge the net of despair and disaster 
seemed to close about the feet of the conspira- 
tors in the Bendlerstrasse. By seven o’clock 
the First Quartermaster-General, Edward 
Wagner, one of the most fervid of the plotters, 


, Would no longer answer his telephone in 


Zossen.* By eight o’clock General Freiherr 


3 Remer was awarded the Ritterkreuz with 
brilliants for his part in suppressing the Putsch and 
was subsequently promoted Major-General. His 
account is given in a pamphlet, 20, fuli 1944 (Ham- 
burg, 1951). 

Se General Wagner committed suicide on July 
23rd. 
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von Esebeck, the Commander of Wehrkreis 
XVII (Vienna), who had previously detained 
in custody the deputy Gauleiter and certain 
high Austrian SS and Gestapo personalities, 
telephoned to say that Keitel had counter- 
manded Hoepner’s orders for ‘“ Operation 
Valkyrie ” and that in view of the evident con- 
fusion of authority he had called off all action. 
Similar messages arrived very soon thereafter 
from the headquarters of Wehrkreis II (Stettin) 
and from General Schaol in Prague, where 
Keitel’s rescinding order had also been obeyed. 
It was clear that too many officers had shown 
their hand on the receipt of the news of the 
Fiihrer’s death and were now desperately trying 
to exculpate themselves from their implied 
complicity. 

Had Fellgiebel but carried out his task in 
destroying the communications centre at the 
Wolfschanze, thereby isolating F.H.Q., it 
is more than a strong probability that the con- 
spirators would have succeeded in seizing 
power and in accomplishing some kind of 
Putsch, even though Hitler were still alive. But, 
because Fromm could talk to Keitel ; because 
Keitel could send out his countermanding 
orders ; because Hitler could speak with 
Goebbels and, more particularly, with Remer, 
the conspiracy was doomed almost before it 
could translate its plans into action. As 
Goebbels said later : “ It was a revolution on 
the telephone which we crushed with a few 
rifle-shots. But just a little more skill behind 
it and the rifle shots would not have done the 
trick.” 

About nine o’clock Field-Marshal von 
Witzleben, muttering, “‘ This is a fine mess,” 
climbed into his car and drove back to the 
Lynar estate at Seesen, and almost at the same 
time it became known that the commander of 
Wehrkreis III (von Thiingen) and the military 
Commandant of Berlin (von Hase) had accepted 
the order of General Reinicke, a notorious Nazi 
who had also been on the telephone to Hitler, 
to withdraw their troops, surrender their 
authority and consider themselves under 
arrest. 


15 Semmler, p. 138. “‘ To think that these revolu- 
tionaries weren’t even smart enough to cut the 
telephone wires—my little daughter would have 
thought of that” (Curt Riess, Foseph Goebbels (New 
York, 1948), p. 280). 








Olbricht thereupon assembled in his room 
those officers who were privy to the conspiracy 
and begged them to resist the assault which 
was now inevitably imminent and to fight it 
out to the end. This they agreed to do and 
orders were given to put the building into some 
state of defence. With Beck and Hoepner, 
von Quirnheim, von Stauffenberg and Werner 
von Haeften, Olbricht then retired to Fromm’s 
old room (now Hoepner’s) on the floor above 
to hold a last council of war. 

Scarcely had they assembled than shots 
were heard on the stairs and in the corridors 
outside, and a group of officers, headed by 
Colonel Bodo von der .Heyde, all armed with 
tommy guns and grenades, forced their way 
into the room and at pistol point demanded 
that Fromm should be released and handed 
over to them. It was the counter-Putsch and 
the Nemesis of misplaced chivalry. It was an 
error of judgment—equal almost in catastrophic 
consequences to Fellgiebel’s failure and the 
omission to provide an alternative method of 
radio transmission—to have allowed Fromm 
and von Kortzfleisch and their fellow-prisoners 
to have remained in open custody in the same 
building with the conspirators. If they had not 
been shot out of hand—a fate which most of 
them richly deserved and which they did not 
hesitate to mete out when their turn came— 
they should at least have been closely confined. 
Instead, they had been accorded the honours of 
war, and food and wine had been provided for 
them ; in the confusion they had eluded their 
guards and found arms. 

Olbricht showed fight and was overpowered. 
Von Stauffenberg was shot in the back as he 
was retreating into his own room next door. 
The others remained rooted where they stood. 
Then Fromm appeared. 

This wretched man had been all things to 
all men for many years. An ardent Nazi when 
the fortunes of the Fiihrer and the Nazi régime 
were in the ascendant, he had been privy to and 
compliant with the conspiracy which was 
being hatched in his own office, and, had the 
attempt upon Hitler’s life succeeded, would 
have been among the first to hail the new 
régime in Germany. There were many who 
were aware of how much he knew and his 
conduct in the early afternoon had been any- 
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thing but unequivocal. Now at the last moment 
he sought to rehabilitate himself in the eyes of 
the winning side by eliminating the chief con- 
spirators, ostensibly as a proof of his undying 
loyalty to the Fiihrer but actually to destroy 
the incriminating evidence against himself. It 
is of some satisfaction to know that, though he 
succeeded in carrying out this weasel plan, it 
profited him nothing.'® 

Urged on by the knowledge that retribution 
was hard on his track if he did not act at once, 
Fromm proceeded with ruthless and indecent 
haste. He ordered the prisoners to be dis- 
armed and constituted himself and his recently 
released fellow-prisoners a drum-head court- 
martial of summary procedure. Beck, who had 
sat as if stunned throughout this last swift 
passage of events, asked to keep his pistol as 
he wished to use it for “ private purposes.” 
“You would not deprive an old comrade of 
this privilege,” he said to Fromm with quiet 
dignity. 

So this was the end. He, Ludwig Beck, had 
seen it coming for a long time. In his deepest 
heart he had never believed in success for the 
Putsch but he had been convinced that it must 
be attempted as an act and gesture of expiation. 
“There is no use. There is no deliverance,” 
he had said to a friend only a few weeks before. 
“We must now drain little by little the bitter 
cup to the bitterest end.”!’ And why ? Because 
men of high character such as himself had once 
allowed themselves to be beguiled by the entice- 
ments and seductions of National Socialism. 
Beck had not scrupled to defend his subalterns, 
Scheringer and Ludin, when charged with the 
propagation of what was then (1931) the sub- 
versive doctrine of the Nazi Party. He had not 
been shaken in his belief that there was some- 
thing good for Germany in all that Hitler 


16 Fromm was arrested by Himmler on the 
following day and held for investigation. No direct 
proof of his complicity in the Putsch could be pro- 
duced, but he was brought before the People’s Court 
in February 1945 on a charge of “‘ cowardice ” in 
that he had been afraid to divulge his previous know- 
ledge of the conspiracy. Condemned to death, he 
was shot in the Brandenburg Prison on March 19th, 
1945, but not before he had experienced in his own 
person the worst cruelties and indignities of which 
the system which he had helped to create, had served, 
and had helped to save, was capable. 

17 Meinecke, Die deutsche Katastrophe (Ziirich 
Wiesbaden, 1946), p. 149. 
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promised until the first exhibition of bestial 
gangsterism in the Blood Bath of June 3oth, 
1934. Yet a few weeks later he had taken the 
Oath of Allegiance, albeit with grave and heart- 
searching reservations, to the man who had 
ordered this massacre. Not till the defiling 
hand of the Party was laid upon the sacrosanct 
privileges of the Army itself, four years later, 
was Beck roused to open opposition, but it 
must be stated that once he had been thus 
aroused he never looked back. From 1938 
until now, on the sultry night of July 2oth, 
1944, when he stood at the end of the road, 
he had fought and struggled to free Germany 
and the German Army from the fetters of 
National Socialism which he and many of his 
comrades had helped to rivet upon their wrists. 
He symbolized the best in German military 
resistance, the man who saw the error of his 
ways and did what he could, however futile 
and ineffective, to undo the harm which he had 
done. Beck was no band-wagon jumper, as 
had been Fromm and von Kluge ; he had 
watched inactive the Nazi circus go past him 
when all his world was following admiring in 
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its train, but the years since 1938 had been a 
hell upon earth for him. 

Something of all this must have been in his 
mind as he stood now, pistol in hand, confront- 
ing Fromm, with his fellow-conspirators, now 
his fellow-prisoners, about him. “I recall the 
old days ...” he began, but Fromm inter- 
rupted him with crude brutality, increased by 
his own guilty anxiety for speed, and ordered 
him to get on with the business in hand. Beck 
gave him one contemptuous glance, and looked 
once in farewell to his friends. Then he put 
the pistol to his grey head and pulled the 
trigger. 

His intention was better than his aim. The 
bullet grazed his temple, giving him a slight 
flesh wound, and buried itself in the ceiling. 
Beck staggered to a chair and collapsed into it, 
his head in his hands. “ You’d better give the 
old man a hand,” said Fromm caliously, and 
left the room. 

It was at this moment, shortly after ten 
o’clock, that Lieutenant Schlee and his detach- 
ment of the Wachbatallion made their un- 
molested entrance into the War Ministry. As 








they made their way up the deserted stairs and 
along the empty corridors, proceeding with 
caution lest a trap awaited them, they heard a 
single shot. Then there was silence for a 
moment, then a burst of voices and a general 
officer, whom Schlee recognized as Fromm, 
came into the passage. Schlee reported himself 
and placed his detachment under the General’s 
orders. Fromm then went back to his office. 

The scene was macabre. In a chair, sup- 
ported by two officers, sat Beck, his face ashen 
and blood from his flesh wound running un- 
checked down his cheek. Half lying in another 
chair, attended by his brother and Werner von 
Haeften, was Claus von Stauffenberg, wounded 
from Bodo von der Heyde’s bullet in the back. 
At the central table Olbricht and Hoepner 
were writing farewell letters to their families. 
Fromm looked evilly portentous: “In the 
name of the Fiihrer, a summary court-martial 
called by myself has reached the following 
verdict : Colonel of the General Staff von 
Mertz, General Olbricht, the Colonel—I can- 
not bring myself to name him (von Stauffen- 
berg)—and Lieutenant von Haeften are con- 
demned to death.” 

They were taken immediately to the court- 
yard below, von Haeften supporting the 
staggering von Stauffenberg. The headlights 
of the military trucks shone in their eyes, all 
but blinding them. The men of Schlee’s detach- 
ment formed the firing-party. There was only 
one volley.'® é 

Left alone with Beck and Hoepner, Fromm 
offered the latter a pistol, but Hoepner was 
not prepared for this. He refused the way of 
suicide and allowed himself to be arrested. 
**T am not a swine,” he said, “‘ that I should 
have to condemn myself.” It was a decision 
which he was doubtless later to repent. 

“Now how about you?” Fromm asked 
Beck roughly, shaking him by the shoulder. 
Beck asked in a weak and weary voice for 


18 As soon as the execution had been carried out 
Fromm sent the following signal to all concerned : 
“The Putsch attempted by irresponsible ‘Generals 
has been ruthlessly subdued. All the leaders have 
been shot. Orders issued by General Field-Marshal 
von Witzleben, Colonel-General Hoepner, General 
Beck and General Olbricht are not to be obeyed. I 
have again assumed command after my temporary 
arrest by force of arms” (see Fiihrer Conferences on 
Naval Affairs, 1944, Pp. 32). 
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another pistol and it was given him. This time 
he was successful.?® 

The remaining prisoners who had been 
arrested in Olbricht’s room, including Peter 
Yorck, Fritz von der Schulenburg, Eugen 
Gerstenmaier, Ulrich von Schwerin-Schwanen- 
feld, von Stauffenberg’s brother Berthold and 
von Haeften’s brother Bernd, were now herded 
down into the courtyard where, under Fromm’s 
orders, a second firing-party had been 
ordered.”° But here Fate again intervened. 

Before the second batch of executions could 
be carried out, thereby removing virtually the 
last traces of Fromm’s complicity, there arrived 
at the Bendlerstrasse a group of Gestapo 
officials, escorting Kaltenbrunner and Skors- 
zeny, with explicit orders that no further 
summary justice should take place.” It was the 
first indication of the policy which Reichsfiihrer 
SS Heinrich Himmler, Minister of Interior and 
now Commander-in-Chief of the Home Army, 
was to pursue. The mere slaughter of the 
Fihrer’s enemies was of no importance to him. 
They should die, certainly, but not before 
torture, indignity and interrogation had drained 
from them that last shred and scintilla of 
evidence which should lead to the arrest of 
others. Then, and only then, should the 
blessed release of death be granted them. 

And thus the day which was to have heralded 
the downfall of the Nazi tyranny closed with 
the opening of a new era of hideous and 
sadistic persecution. 


18 According to some sources Beck’s second 
attempt at suicide was also unsuccessful arid the 
coup de grdce was eventually administered by Fromm 
himself. Hoepner’s evidence before the People’s 
Court on August 7th is, however, quite explicit on 
this point. Hoepner saw the second pistol given to 
Beck and heard the shot as he left the room with 
Fromm with whom he remained until taken away in 
custody. 

20 In the general confusion which followed Eugen 
Gerstenmaier managed to elude his guards and 
escape. Ludwig von Hammerstein had been sent 
away by Beck when all seemed irredeemably lost and 
Otto John had left the Bendlerstrasse about 9.30 to 
go and see Popitz, with Werner von Haeften’s last 
words ringing in his ears : “‘ Call me at eight o’clock 
tomorrow morning, by that time we shall either have 
succeeded or we shall hang.” Within an hour the 
speaker was dead. John went home and did not 
actually learn of the final collapse of the Putsch until, 
turning on the radio at midnight, he heard the voice 
of the Fiihrer addressing the German people. 

21 Skorzeny, Geheim Kommando Skorzeny (Ham- 


burg, 1950). (to be concluded) 














Illustrations from ‘Han Tomb Art of West China,"* by courtesy of the publishers 
Horsemen 


Notes on Chinese Civilization in the First and Second Centuries A.D. 


By ARTHUR WALEY 


LANCING AT THE RELIEFS illustrated in 

Han Tomb Art* one sees at once that 

the people who produced them loved 
hunting, eating, drinking, dancing, music, 
charioteering, parlour games, and ancient 
stories, and that the world of their imagination 
was peopled with dragons, phoenixes, gryphons 
and semi-animal divinities. One sees too that 
they had mastered many complicated tech- 
niques (as shown, for example, in the pictures 
of the salt industry and of agriculture). But 
anyone not versed in Chinese history may well 
ask what relation the remote corner of China 
where the reliefs were found bore to the rest of 
the Empire, may wonder whether the people 


*Han Tomb Art of West China, by R. C. Rudolph 
and Wen Yu. University of California Press and 
Cambridge University Press, 1951. 
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were war-like or peaceful, how they were 
governed, how educated, what did they think 
about and say when they were not (as so often 
in these pictures) playing backgammon, career- 
ing in chariots or shooting wild-geese ? It is 
with a view to answering some of these ques- 
tions and in the hope of throwing a little new 
light on these interesting reliefs that I have put 
together the following brief notes on the life 
and thought of the period. 

Turning to the map (p. 91) you will see 
that Szechwan, the province from which the 
reliefs come, lies in the south-west corner of 
China. The capital of the province, Ch‘eng-tu, 
is about one hundred and seventy miles north 
of the Yangtze river, and is connected with it 
by a tributary, the Min. Chia-ting, where 
most of the reliefs were found, is on the Min, 
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The Constable (Plate 1) 


about half-way to the junction of the Min 
with the Yangtze. The whole area south of 
Ch‘eng-tu was inhabited chiefly by non-Chinese 
tribes. The extent to which they were directly 
administered by the Chinese differed at different 
times. The tribesmen were sedentary rice- 
growers, and no great cultural gap separated 
them from the Chinese. In the first century 
they were independent. In the second they put 
themselves voluntarily under Chinese rule. 
There was then a small administrative centre at 
Chia-ting. But the only big town on the way 
up the Min to Ch‘eng-tu was near the point 
where P‘eng-shan is marked on our map. Here 
was the city of Chien-wei with its 411,378 in- 
habitants, a figure that includes the small 
districts that were administered from Chien-wei. 
Ch‘eng-tu, the capital of the province, some 


forty miles to the north, had 1,350,476 in- 
habitants. The figure (that of the census of 
A.D. III ?) again includes the population of 
some minor towns. But probably the figure for 
Ch‘eng-tu itself was at least as high as a million. 
The poorer quarters of this vast city were very 
closely built and fires spread so rapidly that 
artisans were not allowed to use artificial light 
in their workshops. About A.D. 80 this law was 
relaxed, but workshops that used lamps or 
candles were compelled to keep full water- 
buckets standing about. 

Lo-yang, the capital of China at this period, 
was a smaller place than Ch‘eng-tu, having 
only 1,010,827 inhabitants. The immense size 
of the Szechwan towns was made possible by 
the extreme fertility of the soil and the skilful 
system of irrigation carried out in very early 
times. It was also due in part to the relatively 
peaceful history of this area, cut off from the 
continual upheavals in central China by difficult 
mountain passes. True, in the early part of the 
first century there was a separatist movement, 
suppressed in A.D. 36 after bitter fighting, and 
from time to time there were small risings of 
aborigines. But on the whole the people who 
made the reliefs led peaceful lives. They were 
subject to military conscription, but certainly 
saw much less active service than, for example, 
the Chinese on the northern frontier, who were 
constantly attacked by the Huns. 

The provinces were ruled by officials sent 
from the capital, and one of the burning ques- 
tions during the first and second centuries A.D. 
was how these and other civil servants ought to 
be selected. First, in any case, came the system 
of authorized patronage. Officials reaching a 
certain degree of eminence had the right to 
claim a post for one or more sons or other 
descendants. But only a small proportion of 
successful Han officials began their careers in 
this way. In theory it was the duty of pro- 
vincial governors to send up to the capital for 
employment in State service anyone in their 
district who was conspicuous for good conduct, 
intelligence or learning, or who had already 
shown remarkable capacities in local govern- 
ment work. The commonest ground given for 
sending up candidates was good conduct, 
technically expressed by the term Asiao-lien, 
that is to say, “ proper behaviour towards elders 
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and incorruptibility.” This formula was, one 
may well imagine, often used when recom- 
mending friends and followers and may in 
many cases have served as a high-sounding 
cover for pure patronage. Candidates recom- 
mended for proficiency in book-learning could, 
of course, be given written tests if there was any 
doubt about their claims. In times of stress, 
when the departments at the capital were at a 
loss how to deal with a particular crisis whether 
civil or military, a special appeal was sent out 
for the despatch to the capital of critics who felt 
capable of pointing out the Government’s 
mistakes and suggesting a better policy. If 
their views obtained political support they were 
often entrusted with high executive posts. 
Individual vacancies were sometimes filled by 
examination. Thus early in the second century 
there was a vacancy in the Department of State 
Affairs (Shang-shu). Candidates for the 
vacancy were examined in “ Government 
affairs, astronomy, and the arts of Tao ” (mean- 
ing, in particular, doctrines of military and 
political strategy). The successful candidate, 
we are told, frightened off his strongest rival by 
discovering a prophecy that if this rival secured 
the post he would be assassinated. As we shall 
see, the part played in Han life by prophetic 
texts was immense. 

But despite the various devices whereby it 
might have been expected that men of talent 
and good character from all over China would 
obtain posts in the Civil Service, in practice 
almost all the good jobs went to members of 
influential families who lived within a radius of 
two or three hundred miles round Lo-yang, the 
capital, and among these, a high proportion 
came from near Nan-yang (about one hundred 
and forty miles south of Lo-yang), the place 
where the founder of the Latter Han dynasty 
was born and where the old family friends of 
the Imperial clan still had their estates. Already 
in A.D. 35 a high official named Kuo Hsi 
ventured to suggest that “‘ in filling official posts 
men of outstanding talent and good character 
from all over China should be selected. It is 
not a good thing only to use Nan-yang men.” 
The Emperor expressed agreement, but the 
preference for Nan-yang men continued. Some 
years later a sifting of candidates for promotion 
resulted in the rejection of all those sent up 
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Map of Szechwan in the 1st. century A.D. 


from the provinces. The men chosen were all 
residents in the capital, a result “very dis- 
couraging to scholars in other parts of China.” 

Even more discouraging, except to the very 
rich, was the fact that, at any rate during the 
second century, despite all the propagandist 
parade of equal opportunity, posts, titles and 
honours of all kinds were on sale. It is said that 
towards the end of the second century a tariff 
was publicly displayed, giving the price of a 
dukedom, a governorship, a prefectship, and 
so on. Those who could not pay in advance 
could do so after appointment, but had to pay 
double. There is a story that Ts‘ui Lieh paid 
five million cash (something like £3,000, in so 
far as an equivalent is possible) for a post. 
When he came to his investiture he looked so 
prosperous that the Emperor whispered to one 











Census-bearer’s tomb (Plate 2) 


of his favourites: “I believe we could have 
run him up to ten million.” 

The rich men we know most about were 
large landowners. We read of an estate of 
700 ch‘ing (about 8,000 English acres). Estates 
of several thousand acres were common. We 
know much less about the merchants, whose 
scale of living, we are often told, equalled that 
of the greatest landowners. Chinese history was 
written by officials for officials, and naturally 
deals chiefly with the doings of officials. Mer- 
chants were a class apart, “ soiled” by their 
ignoble pursuit of gain. They (and their sons 
and grandsons) were not allowed either to own 
land or to hold official posts. We are even told 
that a certain Wang Lieh (A.D. 142-219) de- 
liberately “soiled” himself by becoming a 
merchant in order to avoid serving as assistant 
to a governor of whom he disapproved. More 
and more peasants, complains Huan T‘an in 
the first century, are giving up agriculture and 
taking to commerce. And no wonder; for 
instead of toiling in the fields the merchant 
merely sits back and enjoys himself while 
*‘ young men of middle-class families, hired as 
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his clerks, do all the real work.” A rather 
different view seems to have been taken of 
foreign traders, if we may judge from the case 
of An Hsuan, a Parthian (Persian) merchant 
who lived at the Chinese capital at the end of 
the second century. He was awarded the 
honorary rank of General of the Horseguards, 
which gave him a status equivalent to that of a 
provincial governor, perhaps for services of 
a diplomatic kind in Central Asia. An Hsuan 
was a pious Buddhist layman and in A.D. 181, 
having acquired some knowledge of Chinese, 
he helped in the translation of two short 
Buddhist texts. He happens to be the only 
Near Eastern merchant of this period whose 
name we know. But foreign merchants were 
probably numerous at Lo-yang. ‘“ These 
itinerant foreigners, where do they come 
from ?”’ asks a song of the period, “‘ and what 
do they bring from their various lands ? Rugs 
and carpets and frankincense; rosemary, 
camphor and thorough-wort.” Rugs and 
carpets came from Central Asia, frankincense 
probably from Persia, rosemary-water from the 
Mediterranean, camphor from the South Seas, 
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and oil of thorough-wort (eupatorium) from 
what is now Southern Hunan, about three 
hundred miles north-west of Canton. 

Increased contact with the outside world 
was not an unmixed blessing. The whole of 
the Latter Han period was darkened by repeated 
outbreaks of the “ great pestilence.” It made 
its first appearance in A.D. 37 and 38, in Eastern 
China, where “ people died in their tens of 
thousands.”’ It is mentioned in A.D. 50, but not 
again till 119, when the government “ supplied 
wood for coffins,” an obligation which was 
statutory when there was more than one death 
in the same household. In 125 it reached 
Lo-yang, the capital. There were further out- 
breaks in 151, 161, I7I, 173, 179, 182, 185 
and 217. It occurred chiefly in February and 
March ; what the symptoms were we are not 
told. It has been suggested that it spread to 
the West and was the same disease that the 
legions of Marcus Aurelius brought back from 
Parthia to Italy in A.D. 166. As the first area 
mentioned in connection with it is the province 
of Yang-chou, which comprised a large part of 
the south-east coast of China, it is likely that it 
was brought by sailors from India or Indonesia. 
I give these rather full details because, though 
several general works on history mention the 
Chinese pestilence, the information given is 
very incomplete and inaccurate. 

Turning from social phenomena to the 
general ideas of this period, one is struck at 
once by the prevalence of the belief that the 
course of nature is influenced by the behaviour 
of human beings, and in particular by that of 
the Emperor and the ruling classes. Persons in 
authority accepted without question that 
droughts, eclipses, earthquakes, plagues and 
locusts were their responsibility and would 
cease if they amended their ways. Thus a 
drought in A.D. 29 was attributed to the large 
number of prisoners awaiting trial. The ac- 
cumulated resentment of these prisoners and 
the distress of their relations had, it was said, 
influenced “‘ the humours of Heaven,” and all 
those accused of minor offences were released. 
In the spring of A.D. 31 there was an eclipse of 
the sun. The Emperor knew he must have 
done something wrong, but could not think 
what it was. So he ordered all officials who 
could throw any light on the subject to write a 
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confidential letter, saying frankly (and being 
careful not to address him as “ Holy Man ”’) 
what they thought he had done wrong. 

The official ideology was a mixture of 
Confucianism and Taoism, based on the idea 
that Confucius took lessons from Lao Tzu, the 
legendary founder of Taoism. But the old 
ethical Confucianism, with its ideal of mildness 
and gentleness, of goodness (jem) and for- 
bearance carried, as it were, to the mth degree, 
lingers on in many anecdotes of the period. 
For example, about A.D. 140, a certain Liu 
K‘uan, the son of a very high official, was riding 
in his bull-cart when someone who had lost a 
bull thought he recognized it in the one that 
Liu was driving. ‘“‘ Without a word Liu 
handed over the bull and went home on foot.” 
Presently the lost bull turned up elsewhere and 
the loser came back with Liu’s bull, apologizing 
profusely. ‘‘ Creatures tend to be much alike,” 
said Liu, “‘ and small mistakes are easily made. 
I am only sorry that you have had the trouble of 
bringing it back.” It should be noted that it 
was usually considered out of the question for 
people in good social position to go anywhere 
on foot. 

But most Confucians of the period were little 
concerned with the ethical teachings of early 
Confucianism. Their interest was in com- 
paratively recent apocryphal works, purporting 
to embody secret teachings of the Master, 
handed down orally by initiates. Very popular 
too were books of prophecy, in which Confucius 
and other ancient sages foretell future events, 
sometimes in a cryptic manner, sometimes 
actually mentioning the Han dynasty by name. 
Alchemy and astrology were much studied ; it 
was in fact a Golden Age of occultism. Hosts 
of demons walked abroad, and at times it was 
necessary to bolt the palace doors for days on 
end to keep them out. 

One famous writer, Wang Ch‘ung (died 
A.D. 97), tried to carve his way through the 
jungle of contemporary superstition. His book, 
the Lung Heng, has been partially translated 
into English by a German scholar, and I will 
not dwell on it here, except to point out that, 
though many of his ideas seem to us more 
sensible than those of his contemporaries, you 
will naturally not find that all his beliefs 
coincide with yours. He scoffed at astrology, 











The game of Liu-po (Plate 3) 


at the Confucian apocrypha, at the belief that 
sacrifices can deflect the course of nature, and 
so on; but he devotes page after page to 
proving that dragons live in the water and not 
on the roofs of houses or up trees. To me far 
more sympathetic than Wang Ch‘ung, though 
doubtless not so important in the history of 
human thought, is Chung-chang T‘ung, a 
writer who was born in 180 and died in 220, the 
year in which the Han dynasty came to a close 
and China was split up into a number of local 
kingdoms. Here is his day-dream of an idyllic 
existence, sketched out to explain why he 
refused all offers of public employment : “ All 
I ask is good lands and a spacious house, with 
hills behind and a flowing stream in front, 
ringed in with ponds and pools, set about with 
bamboos and trees, a vegetable garden to the 


south, an orchard to the north. . . . Sometimes 
a stroll through the fields or in my park, a 
ramble through the woods, a bathe in some 
clear stream, enjoying the cool breeze; or 
again to hook the swimming carp or shoot the 
wild swan on high . . . or at home to calm my 
spirit with the pleasure of the inner-chamber, 
ponder over Lao Tzu’s Mysterious Void, 
breathe in and out till my vital forces are in 
harmony and I have achieved some semblance 
of the Perfect Man. Then with two or three 
companions of philosophic bent discuss the 
Way or study some book, . . . and so ramble 
through life at ease, with a cursory glance at 
Heaven and Earth and all that lies between, free 
from the censure of my fellow-men.” 

Such was Chung-chang T‘ung’s early day- 
dream. But some twelve years later, towards 
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the close both of his own brief existence and of 
the Han dynasty itself, we find him in very 
different mood. He is looking back over the 
whole history of China, with its ever-increasing 
violence and disorder. “In less than five 
hundred years,” he says, “‘ there have been 
three great disasters,* and at intervals between 
them, innumerable minor disorders. Each re- 
volution has sown greater distrust and involved 
more appalling cruelties ; so that if this process 
continues in the future, our utter destruction is 
ensured. It may be that in days to come some 
Holy Man will arrive and put a stop to all this ; 
but I cannot imagine what means he will 
employ. Or again it may be that Heaven 
intends this process to continue to the bitter 
end, in which case it is equally hard to imagine 
just what form that end will take.” Today, 
confronted with the pattern of our own history, 
we can only echo his words. 

Han Tomb Art is in the form of a descriptive 
catalogue. It has an interesting introduction 
dealing with the provenance and technique of 
the reliefs, together with copious notes and a 
very full bibliography. Mr. Rudolph, who is 
Chairman of the Department of Oriental 
Languages in the University of California, 
admits that certain scenes are difficult to inter- 
pret and invites further suggestions. I have, 
therefore, tried in a few instances to amplify or 
correct his interpretations. Unlike reliefs of 
the same period from Eastern China, the 
hundred-odd specimens in this book have little 
writing on them. . This makes the subjects 
particularly hard to identify, and indeed most 
of the certain identifications are possible only 
because similar scenes occur elsewhere with 
explanatory inscriptions. Schools and literacy 
were probably much commoner in Eastern 
China, with its strong Confucian tradition, than 
in remote Szechwan. Books were written 
either on wooden slips sewn together, which 
weighed so much that they were difficult to 
transport, or on silk, which was very expensive. 
In the second century A.D. improvements on 
the manufacture of paper made it possible to 


* The revolution that led to the founding of the 
Han dynasty (c. 206 B.c.), the revolution of Wang 
Mang that drove the Han temporarily from power 
(c. A.D. 6), and the revolution that led to the collapse 
of the dynasty. 
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use it as a writing-material, but its use spread 
slowly. 

Though a little Buddhism already existed in 
China at this time, there is no trace of its 
influence in these reliefs. The objects of the 
designs seem to be to surround the dead with 
pictures of all that had interested him in life— 
agriculture, industry, hunting, charioteering, 
eating, drinking, gambling, along with such 
adjuncts of the feast as dancing and juggling. 
The scenes from legend and history (which are 
few) perhaps illustrate the favourite stories of 
reciters who were called in to entertain the 
guests. But so many scenes are unidentified 
that it is rash to generalize. Here are a-few 
notes on some of the plates I have chosen 
for reproduction. Plate 4 shows a musician 
playing on a large zithern of the kind, I should 
say, known as se. Below on the left would 
appear to be a male singer, and on the right a 
female dancer with trailing skirts and long 
sleeves. There were two kinds of dancing in 
ancient Chirta. On the one hand, ritual male 
dances that imitated in a symbolic and highly 
stylized way the deeds of ancient heroes (“ we 
dance to make deeds known”) and magic 
dances that were performed to bring rain, make 
crops grow and in general to affect the course 
of nature. ‘“‘ What men sing and dance,” says 
Feng Yen (c. A.D. 1-76), ““ Heaven will certainly 
accord.” On the other hand, dances performed 
by professional dancing-girls, which were 
regarded simply as a pleasant adjunct to dinner- 
parties and were in no sense magical or sacred. 
The dance here depicted is of the second kind. It 
may, I think, be useful to correct a mistake in 
the catalogue which might otherwise find its 
way into future books on dancing. The 
authors (p. 33) make a Chinese writer say that 
the dancers “ struck the drum with their feet 
tomark the tempo.” This should be “ followed 
the drum to get their tempo.” 

In Plate 3 you will see (as in several 
other reliefs) the game of /iu-po being played. 
This was a kind of backgammon. In the fore- 
ground, between the two players, are the six 
sticks thrown down as we throw dice, and used 
for the same purpose. The player on the left 
has his mouth open ; he is shouting instructions 
to the sticks. This shouting of gamblers, in the 
excitement of the game, is often mentioned in 











Music and dance (Plate 4) 


Chinese literature. In the background, between 
the two partners of the players, is the back- 
gammon board with the counters lying upon it. 
The partner on the right has his hand raised, 
ready to make the “‘ move ” to which the throw 
of the sticks entitles him. I explain all this 
because the catalogue does not make it clear 
what is happening, and refers to the actual 
backgammon board simply as a “ low table.” 
We happen to possess a catalogue of the 
pastimes indulged in by a young man-about- 
town (c. A.D. 136). Liu-po comes high on the 
list, and it may be of some interest to mention 
his other distractions, which were : tug-of-war, 
tiddly-winks, ko-wu (a kind of halma ?), foot- 
ball, i-ch‘ien (guessing where a coin has been 
hidden ?), falconry, hunting with hounds, 
horse-racing and cock-fighting. Falconry seems 


to have been introduced to China, possibly from 
Central Asia, about the first century A.D. 

Plate 2 is from the tomb of a man who 
was buried in A.D. 212. The catalogue describes 
the figure on the left as a winged divinity, and 
may well be right; but the “ wing” looks 
more like flying drapery. The inscription 
merely gives the man’s name and the dates of 
his death and burial, along with his title, 
Shang-chi-li. The catalogue translates this 
title as “‘ Steward of Accounts.” This gives no 
inkling of a Shang-chi-li’s actual duties. To 
understand what these duties were gives us 
considerable further insight into the bureau- 
cratic life of the times and the haphazard way in 
which the whole system was built up. So, as 
a supplement to what I have already said about 
Han officials, I will add a rather detailed 
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account of the Shang-chi-li’s strangely varied 
functions. The name means “ official who 
brings up statistics.” Originally provincial 
governors came to the capital at the end of each 
year to present the census figures, showing 
what taxation was due. But, as China grew 
larger, this became impracticable and they took 
to sending a deputy. Confucius, we are told, 
bowed when he met a census-bearer, remem- 
bering (what modern statisticians sometimes 
forget) that statistics mean human lives. Thus, 
though the office was not a high one, the 
census-bearer was looked upon with great 
respect, and during the Han dynasty was en- 
trusted with a curious medley of responsibilities. 
Someone had to look after the candidates sent 
up to the capital as suitable for high employ- 
ment. It fell to the census-bearer to conduct 


them, and they came to be known as the 
“companions of the census-bearer.” The 
census-bearers were also used as informants 
about conditions in the provinces they came 
from and in those through which they passed. 
About A.D. 130 we find a census-bearer report- 
ing on conversations he has had with peasants 
and their wives while on his way to the capital. 
At one time they were generally given sinecures 
at Court and remained at the capital. But about 
A.D. 160, as the result of an economy drive, this 
practice was stopped. 

The shooting and rice-planting scene is 
taken from a photograph and not (as is 
the case with other plates) from a rubbing. 
One wishes that it had been possible to use 
more photographs; for though the blurb 
describes rubbing (i.e., ink-squeeze) as a 





facsimile process, it is in fact often extremely 
distorting. In the bird-shooting scene I 
take the small bell-like objects to the left of 
the bowman to be spools on which are wound 
the thread (tseng) often attached to arrows in 
order to facilitate the finding of the game when 
it fell into the water or into long grass. The 
thread is actually seen issuing from the spool 
under the elbow of the bowman on the right. 
In the agricultural scene below two men 
with scythes standing in the water of the 
inundated rice-field are hacking at the roots 
of the weeds that have grown up since 
the rice was sown. ‘“ When the shoots are 
seven or eight inches long,” says an early work 
on agriculture, “‘ the old weeds will have sprung 
up again. You must plunge your scythe into 
the water and hack them at the roots, then 
they will all rot and die.” Three men, also 
standing in the water, are pulling out the 
shoots for re-planting. The figure on the 
extreme left is carrying away bundles of shoots 
to be re-planted. His little basket may contain 
straw or bast used for tying up the small 
bundles. The catalogue describes all five 
workers as “harvesting.” But (to mention 
only one reason why this is unlikely) harvesting 
of rice is done with a short-handled sickle, not 
with a scythe, and with a much less violent and 
aggressive mode of action. But I am not an 
expert in agricultural history, and I hope some- 
one better qualified will check my surmises. 
Plate 1 is the village constable. He is 
acting as a guardian of the tomb-door ; and to 
frighten away intruders, human or demonic, he 
has at his belt a placard inscribed “‘ arrested 
according to the terms of the Edict.” Han law 
was of two kinds ; the permanent code of the 
dynasty and Imperial Edicts issued as occasion 
arose. The only Edict I know of which dealt 
with tomb-violation concerns an interesting 
case. A robber broke into a tomb. The 
occupant, newly interred, was in fact not dead, 
but only unconscious. The intrusion brought 
him to his senses and with great presence of 
mind he at once took the robber’s name and 
address and subsequently brought a case against 
him. As the result of the robber’s action had 
been good, though his intention was bad, the 
local authorities were not sure how they ought 
to deal with him. The case was referred to 
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the capital and eventually a Decree ordained 
that the man was to receive three hundred 
strokes of the bamboo. The normal punish- 
ment for tomb-breaking was death. It is 
possible that the placard in our picture was a 
kind of warrant, intended to be fixed to the 
offender’s back after arrest. 

In the above brief notes I have left whole 
departments of activity unmentioned. I have, 
for example, said nothing about Chinese con- 
quests in Central Asia, or about medicine, 
lexicography, mathematics or other technical 
subjects. Nor have I attempted to deal with 
the poetry of the period, which may be studied 
in many translations, for example, those on 
pp. 48-78 of my Chinese Poems, 1946. To this 
period, it may be noted, belongs The Bones of 
Chung Tzu, to my mind the finest of all long 
Chinese poems. Still less have I attempted to 
give even a sketch of the political history of the 
period. Despite these and many other omissions 
I hope I have done something towards giving 
“ the feel” of life in Latter Han times. 
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Historical Sources—IV 





PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 


By Laurence Dopson 


There is an apocryphal story of a Deputy Keeper 
of the Public Records saying to a Keeper of Manu- 
scripts at the British Museum : “ You could put all 
your MSS. in a taxicab.” It illustrates the great bulk 
of documents, even compared with a collection like 
that of the British Museum, deposited in the Public 
Record Office. Part I of the new Guide explains 
what would happen if the Department deputed one 
member of its staff “‘ to provide what inexperienced 
visitors have been known to ask for upon their first 
entry to the Search Rooms in Chancery Lane—a 
General Index to the Records.”” On the optimistic 
assumption that this Indexer could deal with 50 
documents a day, “ he might hope to complete his 
task in about three thousand years.” Such an 
assembly is a mine for the historian of any period or 
subject in English history. Here is to be found such 
widely varying material as the 20899 Close Rolls 
and the correspondence of the British Consulate at 
Mohammerah in Persia. Professor Tout used the 
Record Office in compiling his monumental work 
on medieval administration ; Mr. Leslie Hotson 
found there the account of the death of Marlowe in 
a tavern brawl, and one of the five known copies of 
Shakespeare’s signature was there discovered on a 
legal document. 

The Records of the Public Record Office begin 
with the Domesday Book, compiled in 1086. In 
1323 Bishop Stapeldon, as Treasurer, caused to be 
made a “* Kalendare of the Contents of the Treasury 
of Receipt,”” which may be regarded as a medieval 
record office. In Elizabeth I’s reign a special State 
Paper Office took charge of the growing accumula- 
tions of the Secretaries of State. The present Depart- 
ment, presided over by a Deputy Keeper under the 
Master of the Rolls, was established by the Public 
Record Office Act of 1838 ; its scope was extended 
by Order in Council in 1852. The Public Record 
Office has two duties—taking custody of documents 
and making them available to students and legal 
searchers. The accumulation is constantly increasing, 
as modern administrative methods produce ever 
bulkier archives. These are the historical sources of 
the future, and the Public Record Office is con- 
cerned with the problem of housing them, after those 
of an ephemeral nature have been eliminated. The 
powers conferred on the Master of the Rolls with 
respect to manorial documents (by the Law of 
Property Act, 1922), and with respect to “local” 
copies of instruments of tithe apportionment (by 
the Tithe Act, 1936) are also exercised through the 
Public Record Office. Today the Public Record 
Office gives advice, as well, to the nationalized 
industries on the preservation of their records. 

By the Public Record Office Act the Master of 
the Rolls was empowered to have printed Calendars, 
Catalogues and Indexes of the records in his custody. 
So far, the Public Record Office has produced a 
large number of books, one of the latest being a 
volume in the Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, of 
the reign of the first Queen Elizabeth. The present 
publishing policy is discussed with a Consultative 
Committee nominated by the Universities : it is 
hoped to make good some of the deficiencies (notably 


in the treatment of the financial side of medieval 
administration) revealed by a survey of past publica- 
tions. An example of international co-operation is 
the edition of Gascon Rolls, now in preparation by 
Professor Renouard of France, in which the Public 
Record Office is assisting, and which will be published 
jointly in France and by H.M. Stationery Office. 
Another instance of co-operation has been the 
exchange with the Archives Nationales in Paris of 
microfilms of diplomatic documents concerning 
relations between England and France. Modern 
methods of photographic reproduction make docu- 
ments easily available to the student at a distance, 
and the Photographic Section is becoming increas- 
ingly important at the Record Office. 

The Public Record Office in Chancery Lane was 
erected in 1851-1900. The actual site of the ancient 
Rolls Chapel, demolished to make way for the 
building, is the Museum, now temporarily shut. 
During the last war, a large part of the contents of 
the Office were removed to safety but the building 
escaped serious damage. England is fortunate in 
having escaped losses of her archives such as those 
suffered by Ireland in the burning of the Four 
Courts during the Civil War of 1922, or Scotland 
when the vessel bringing her muniments to London 
was shipwrecked in 1298. Because of their bulk, 
all the Public Records are not housed in Chancery 
Lane. A new provincial repository has been estab- 
lished at Ashridge Park, Hertfordshire. The Deep 
Shelters at Belsize Park, Camden Town, Clapham 
and Goodge Street are occupied by Departmental 
Records awaiting selection and arrangement before 
their final transfer to the Public Record Office. 


HINTS FOR STUDENTS 


Application for a student’s ticket to the Public Record 
Office must be made on an official form, with a recommendation 
from a “‘ person of recognized position ”’ or, in the case of a 
foreign student, a letter of introduction from the Foreign Office, 
obtained through his Embassy or Legation. 

The Government Publications Sectional List No. 24 gives 
a complete list of Record Publications of H.M. Stationery 
Office, whether in print or not. So far only the first part of the 
new Guide to the Public Records has been issued. This is the 
introductory part (H.M. Stationery Office, 2s. net) which offers 
a useful general account of the history and functions of the 
Office. hen the Guide is complete it will supersede M. S. 
Giuseppi’s A Guide to the Manuscripts Preserved in the Public 
Record Office (two volumes, 1923 and 1924), which is out of 
print, but is useful for reference. Other books are Charles 
Johnson’s The Public Record Office (1918) in the “‘ Helps for 
Students of History’’ Series and V. H. Galbraith’s An Intro- 
duction to the Public Records ; for American students there are 
C. M. Andrews’ Guide to the Materials for American History to 
1783, in the Public Record Office (1912) and Charles O. Paullin 
and Frederic L. Paxson’s Guide to the Materials in London 
Archives for the History of the United States Since 1783 (1914). 
The student will find on the shelves between the two entrance 
doors of the Round Room the indexes to the catalogues. 

The period up to which modern records are available for 
inspection varies, and is altered from time to time ; at present 
it is, in general, 1902. Reference has already been made to the 
facilities available in the form of microfilm “‘ photostat”’ and 
other photographic reproductions ; a scale of charges is obtain- 
able from the Secretary, but owing to pressure of work, there 
may be delay in the execution of orders. Appointments to 
Assistant Keeperships in the Public Record Office are made 
through the Civil Service Commission ; successful candidates 
in recent years have generally held honours degrees in History 
or Classics. 
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The Testament of 
Sir Humphry Davy 
By R. J. WHITE 


The inventor of the safety-lamp, and one of Britain’s greatest chemists, 
Davy was by temperament a romantic poet and philosopher. 


IR HUMPHRY DAVY left England for the last 
time in the spring of 1828. A sick man, at 
the age of fifty-one, he travelled by slow 
stages through the Tyrol and over the Alps to 
Rome. At Rome he rested, “ wearing away the 
winter—a ruin among ruins,” writing and 
philosophizing in a little book which he in- 
tended to dedicate to his old friend, Tom Poole, 
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of Nether Stowey. He thought much, in these 
last days, of Tom Poole, of Coleridge, of Old 
Beddoes and dear Maria Edgeworth, and all the 
happy hopeful company of his youth in the 
West Country. 

He had been a poet among poets, then. 


“ Davy had all the elements of a poet”’, Southey - 


had said ; “ he wanted only the art.” Which 
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was rather like Davy’s own remark about 
George Stephenson: “he made something 
like a safe lamp, except that it was not safe.” 
Coleridge, too, had seen the poet in young 
Davy. “ If Davy had not been the first Chemist 
he would have been the first Poet of his age.” 
And when Godwin regretted that such a man 
should “‘ degrade his vast talents to Chemistry,” 
Coleridge had defended the true chemist as 
sharing in the creative activity of the poet. 
Did not chemistry unite “ the opposite advan- 
tages of immaterializing the mind without des- 
troying the definiteness of the Ideas” ? 
Coleridge had recognized in Humphry Davy 
his Own opposite number in the world of 
chemistry. Davy, the poet of the world of 
science, was to be the exponent of the poetic 
principle in the exploration of the physical 
universe. He would, Coleridge fondly hoped, 
bring Nature alive again after the long reign of 
a dead, mechanistic philosophy. Perhaps it 
was with a belated hope of fulfilling his old 
friend’s expectations that the sick scientist 
composed among the ruins of Rome his last 
work: Consolations in Travel, or the Last 
Days of a Philosopher. He was dead before it 
was published. It remains as the testament of 
a romantic scientist, and should not be allowed 
to die. The story of its inception, and of its 
author, forms an important chapter in the 
history of science. 

It is a visionary work, and it is perhaps 
appropriate that Humphry Davy’s vision should 
have been vouchsafed to him in Rome, the 
source and the centre of the western world. 
Just as, on an October evening in 1764, Gibbon 
had seen the procession of the centuries amid 
the ruins of the Capitol, so on an October 
evening in 1828 did Sir Humphry Davy, the 
spoilt child of science, see the destiny of man 
in flight through time and space among the 
ruins of the Colossaeum. Seated on a stone, 
the President of the Royal Society saw time 
and space unfold at the command of “ a sweet 
and harmonious voice which was the only proof 
of the presence of a Superior Intelligence.” 
No doubt Gibbon would have found it ex- 
tremely disagreeable to be lifted up among the 
rings of Saturn. To Humphry Davy, the friend 
of Coleridge and a dyed-in-the-wool Romantic, 
a journey through inter-stellar space was 
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neither difficult nor distasteful. Nor did he 
require the assistance of the mechanical devices 
of a Jules Verne or a Wells—only ruins by 
moonlight, soft music, and “a low but ex- 
tremely distinct and sweet voice ” like the tones 
of a harp. In fact—a Genius. Between Gibbon 
and Davy is a great gulf fixed, and its name is 
Romanticism. Davy is the key-figure of the 
Romantic Movement in its relation to science. 
His methods and motives were those of the 
poets of the age of Coleridge. 

Davy looked like a Romantic poet, and 
behaved like one. We first meet him as an 
impulsive, mop-headed Cornish lad, the son 
of a shiftless father, getting himself an educa- 
tion no better and no worse than that of 
Shakespeare ; a vagrant youth, roaming the 
countryside, spinning yarns from the Arabian 
Nights and writing love-letters for the rustics. 
There was something of the happy vagrant 
about him all his life. Sir Thomas Lawrence 
has sent his portrait down to posterity in the 
trim grandeur of the man of fashion, and Davy 
loved high society and its lace and silver buttons 
with the innocent snobbery of a country lad 
who has made good. But he was always capable 
of lapsing into his natural incognito of the 
Cornish fisher-boy. When he called on Volta, 
the great Italian physicist, at Milan in 1814, he 
struck his host speechless by appearing “ not 
only in déshabillé, but in a dress of which an 
English artisan would have been ashamed. . . . ” 

These manners were, in part, Davy’s 
version of “the Romantic disarray.” They 
went with his dramatic eloquence in the 
lecture-room and his dashing style in the 
laboratory. He composed his lectures at top 
speed and rehearsed them like an actor. He 
never stopped to erase an error, but simply 
dipped his finger in the ink-stand and drew it 
across the page. In experiment, he was like a 
poet in a fine frenzy. He could work anywhere 
when the fury was on him. He carried a small 
cabinet-laboratory on his travels, and when he 
was without it—as on his visit to Paris in 1815— 
he was capable of working a chemical revolution 
in a fortnight in a hotel-bedroom. That was 
the time when he avenged himself on Gay- 
Lussac, who, he believed, had stolen a march 
on him in the matter of the alkalis while he was 
ill. Lussac was working on a substance yielded 








by burnt sea-weed. Davy acquired a small 
quantity of the substance in the last week in 
November. By the tenth of December, he had 
completed his paper for the Royal Society, 
outlining the basic chemistry of Iodine. No 
wonder that the young Michael Faraday 
observed a smile on Sir Humphry’s lips when 
he told the great man that he wanted to be a 
scientist because the pursuit of science “‘ made 
its pursuers amiable and liberal.” 

Success came to Humphry Davy too sud- 
denly and too soon. He was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society at twenty-four. The fact 
is that the dashing young man had been swept 
to the pinnacle of fame on a gas-bag. Joseph 
Priestley had discovered nitrous oxide in 1772. 
By the summer of 1800, the twenty-two-year- 
old Humphry Davy, assistant to Dr. Beddoes 
at the Pneumatic Institution in Bristol for the 
investigation of the medicinal effect of gases, 
had not only disclosed its composition but had 
obtained the pure gas and inhaled it from a silk 
bag, demonstrating that it possessed the power 
of intoxication through the lungs. Thereupon, 
the “ laughing-gas ” became a furore. Poets, 
novelists, scholars and statesmen—everyone 
who was anyone—inserted his or her nose in 
the silken bag and recorded his or her delight- 
ful sensations. It afforded all the pleasures of 
alcohol or laudanum at next-to-nothing a sniff, 
without unpleasant after-effects. To an age of 
Minerva-novels, Udolphian mysteries, and all 
the rhapsodic nonsense of Romanticism, it was 
sublime. And there, in the middle of the stage, 
grinning like a dark Celtic enchanter, was 
Humphry Davy, holding the silken bag. 

There were doubters from the beginning, 
and as the press of carriages grew ever more 
embarrassing with the popularity of the en- 
chanter’s lectures in Albemarle Street, the 
voices of doubt grew ever louder. “ Fashion 
and chemistry form a very incongruous union,” 
observed Francis Horner, after hearing Davy 
lecture to “‘ a mixed and large assembly of both 
sexes, to the number of perhaps three hundred 
or more,” in 1802. Sir Joseph Banks, first 
Chairman of the Managers of the Royal 
Institution, withdrew next year with the remark 
that it was “‘ now entirely in the hands of the 
profane.” The institution of opera-boxes in 
the lecture-theatre, however, was the idea 
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of Sir John Hippesley, the Treasurer, not of 
Davy. Nor is Davy to be blamed for the fact 
that nitrous oxide lent itself so readily to 
dramatic demonstration before the world of 
fashion. The chemistry of gases is, by its very 
nature, eminently dramatic, replete with lively 
appeals to the senses, with its bangs and smells 
and bright lights. Besides, the war with 
Napoleon had closed the Continent to the 
fashionable traveller, and, as Humphry’s 
brother John observed, “‘ whatever diverted the 
public mind and afforded new objects of con- 
templation, pure and independent sources of 
amusement and gratification, must have been 
very welcome.” Nor was it altogether a matter 
of amusement. Society was becoming increas- 
ingly aware that the advance of science was 
intimately connected with England’s pro- 
digious advances in the world of industry. 
Among the earliest tasks assigned to Humphry 
Davy by the Managers of the Royal Institu- 
tion were the chemistry of tanning, the analysis 
of minerals, and the application of science to 
agriculture. Davy devoted his Inaugural 
Lecture as Professor of Chemistry to the 
beneficent possibilities of this happy alliance 
between the man of science and the manu- 
facturer. He announced the Millennium at 
hand. “ We do not look to distant ages,” he 
concluded. ‘“‘ We look for a time that we may 
reasonably expect—FOR A BRIGHT DAY, OF 
WHICH WE ALREADY BEHOLD THE DAWN.” 
From the wondrous properties of gases, 
Davy turned to the compound nature of the 
fixed alkalis and the alkaline earths. And here 
again the nature of his work lent itself to the 
delights of ocular demonstration. Instead of 
the master of the magic bag, he appeared now 
as the genius of the voltaic pile, that python- 
like contraption of zinc-copper-and-card which 
produced, in a liquid, alkali and acid from wires 
joined to its terminals with the commendable 
regularity of a genie. Aeolus had given place to 
the Alchemist, the Master of the Metals, and 
the crowds came as before to see water sun- 
dered into gases by the power of electrolysis. 
He christened his new metals Sodium and 
Potassium, and they decomposed water at a 
touch. Such were the conditions of excitement 
in which he worked that at the moment of the 
decomposition of potash “his joy Knew no 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


The Royal Institution in Albemarle Street 


bounds ; he actually danced about the room in 
ecstasy....” The strain made him ill, and for 
five weeks the modern alchemist lay between 
life and death, the centre of public anxiety and 
enquiry. The world prepared to mourn the 
death of a hero. “‘ He must not die ! ” Coleridge 
cried. ‘‘ After discoveries more intellectual, 
more ennobling, and empowering human 
nature than Newton’s. . . . He must not die ! ” 

He did not die. He rose from his bed to 
receive a Knighthood from the Prince Regent. 
A few days later he married a rich and hand- 
some widow, who, according to Sir Joseph 
Banks, “had fallen in love with Science.” 
This, Sir Joseph added, “ will give to Science 
a new kind of éclat.” There followed the 
nation’s thanks and acclaim for the safety- 
lamp in 1816, and in 1820 Sir Humphry was 
elected President of the Royal Society. He was 
forty-two. 

And what of the Philosophy of Science ? 
What of the great hopes of his friend Coleridge, 
that the poet of the world of science should 


reclaim the world of material nature for the 
philosophy of the spirit ? “ I see two serpents 
at the cradle of his genius,” wrote the philo- 
sopher of Highgate Hill, as he watched Davy’s 
star rise to the zenith above the waves of 
nitrous oxide : “ Dissipation with a perpetual 
increase of acquaintances . . . too great facility 
of attaining admiration.” But then, Davy 
retorted, what had dear Coleridge ever done 
except talk “in the midst of large companies ? 
What talent does he not waste in forming 
visions, sublime, but unconnected with the 
real world!” A chemist, too, might have his 
visions. . . . There can be little doubt that the 
vision encountered by Sir Humphry Davy in 
the Colossaeum at Rome in the last days of his 
life, and which he recorded in his little book, 
Consolations in Travel, or the Last Days of a 
Philosopher, was intended to validate this 
modest suggestion : to vindicate the visionary 
in the eyes of Coleridge—and of the world— 
as the philosopher of a living nature and a 
spiritual universe. 
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The Colossaeum in 


The book consists of a Vision and Six 
Dialogues. The Genius of the Colossaeum, 
with the melodious voice of a harp, first shows 
the philosopher the panorama of human his- 
tory, and then the progression of the soul to 
the higher planes of being. He sees the naked 
savages in the twilight of the world, the 
emergence of a pastoral culture, the growth of 
urban life in Egypt, Greece and Rome, the 
coming of the Goths, the Christian Middle 
Ages, the discovery of the printing-press and 
gun-powder, the division of modern Europe 
into separate nations, and the triumphs of 
modern science. Speaking in the year 1828, 
the Genius is able confidently to assert that 
gun-powder gives permanence to man’s 
triumphs, and “ secures the cultivated nations 
from ever being again overrun by the inroads 
of millions of barbarians.” The progress of the 
centuries culminates with the vision of one 
nation, “ pre-eminent for her maritime strength 
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the early 19th century 


and colonial and commercial enterprise,” who 
“retains her superiority only because it is 
favourable to the liberty of mankind.” This 
progress is shown, not as the work of kings, 
heroes, or armies, but as the operation of “ an 
unerring intelligence” at work in the pheno- 
mena of nature ; an intelligence which operates 
according to such principles as that of racial 
improvement by migration and conquest, the 
transmission of acquired characteristics, and 
the steady increase of the means of happiness in 
a higher ratio than the increase of population. 
These principles work through history towards 
an infinity of intellectual self-consciousness. 
“The great object is evidently to produce 
organized frames most capable of the happy 
and intellectual enjoyment of life... .” Davy’s 
faith is clearly that of a creative evolutionist. 
So much for the journey through time. 
There follows the journey into space, when the 
President of the Royal Society found himself 
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borne aloft in “a moving sphere of light” 
until he hovered upon the verge of the solar 
system and was able to gaze familiarly upon the 
rings of Saturn. Here, in a whole series of 
Heavens, he was to encounter spiritual and 
intellectual natures as superior to man as man 
is superior to the common house-fly. In fact, 
in this, his journey through space, Humphry 
Davy was watching the last Act of Back to 
Methuselah a hundred years before Mr. Shaw. 
The beings he meets there comprise a scale of 
being which makes the evolution of man from 
the protoplasm to Plato look like the first 
rather dingy inch of a measuring-rod extending 
from Charing Cross to the Seventh Heaven. 
The lowest grade of these higher natures 
“moved from place to place by six extremely 
thin membranes, which they used as wings,” 
while the upper part of their bodies were com- 
posed of “numerous convolutions of tubes, 
more analogous to the trunk of the elephant.” 
They possessed, the Genius informed him, 
“a sphere of sensibility and intellectual enjoy- 
ment far superior to that of the inhabitants of 
your earth. . . . Their sources of pleasure are 
of the highest intellectual nature. . . . Their 
minds are in umceasing activity, and this 
activity is a source of perpetual enjoyment.” 
The highest grade of these higher natures 
resembled a species of seraph. All spiritual 
natures pass from system to system in eternal 
progression towards perfect power and know- 
ledge. If, at any stage, the passion for know- 
ledge or intellectual power is abused or mis- 
applied, the nature sinks in the scale of being 
until its errors are corrected by painful dis- 
cipline. The highest experience of all is to feel 
“ the personal presence of that supreme Deity” 
in whom all things begin and end : “ the cause 
of causes, the power of powers.” 

In the six dialogues which follow, this 
vision is discussed by a liberal Catholic, a 
sceptic, and a mysterious person referred to 
as THE UNKNOWN—¢vidently Davy’s alter ego, 
a kind of philosophic pilgrim, who is dis- 
covered seated on a camp-stool among the 
ruined temples of Paestum, “ writing in a 
memorandum-book,” and wearing about his 
neck a rosary of coarse beads to which is 
attached a phial containing chlorine. This 
substitution of chlorine for the crucifix, or the 
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combination of chemistry and Christianity, 
serves as a crude symbol of the intellectual 
position of Davy himself, alias THE UNKNOWN. 
Davy had demonstrated the nature of chlorine 
in one of his most brilliant papers to the Royal 
Society, in 1810, and he carried a supply with 
him in his travels among the marches of 
southern Italy as a preventive against malaria. 
THE UNKNOWN is, in fact, a religiose scientist, 
or a scientific religionist, and contrives to steer 
the dialogues towards a suitably modernist- 
Christian conclusion. 

For Davy’s problem was to explain how the 
apparently self-evolving spiritual progress 
revealed by the Genius among the planets, the 
progress from dust to Deity, ever got going at 
all. What happened at the point where the 
great panorama began to unfold as a drama of 
mind and spirit ? Whence came the vital spark 
which lighted the minds of those naked savages 
in the morning of the world ? All his life Davy 
had been moving towards the rejection of a 
mechanical explanation of life and intelligence. 
Talk about “ Vital Force” (The Life Force 
which was to satisfy Mr. Shaw) was not enough 
to account for the mind that thinks and the 
soul that knows itself immortal. In his first 
note-book, at the age of seventeen, Davy had 
composed an essay “ to prove that the Thinking 
Powers depend on the Organization of the 
Body.” It stands cheek by jowl with “A 
Defence of Materialism.” And yet, at the end 
of his life, among the ruins of Rome, he 
declares that “the doctrine of the materialists 
was always, even in my youth, a cold, heavy, 
dull and insupportable doctrine to me.” A 
walk in the meadows and the woods always 
brought back his feelings from nature to God. 
“‘ The insensate seed, the slumbering egg ”— 
these received their animation from the sun and 
the earth, but their animation depended upon 
the fact that “the divine intelligence” had 
prepared them to receive it. “‘ I saw love as the 
creative principle in the material world, and 
this love only as a Divine attribute. . . . I can 
never believe that intelligence can result from 
combination of insensate and brute atoms.” 
In short, Sir Humphry Davy had cast his vote 
for God, for faith, and for revelation. “On 
these subjects,” says THE UNKNOWN, “I have 
no confidence in reason, I trust only to faith, 





and, as far as we ought to enquire, we have no 
other guide but revelation.” 

It is plain that all this fell very short of the 
hopes and expectations of those who, like 
Coleridge, awaited from Sir Humphry Davy 
the philosophy of a spiritualized science. It 
amounted to little more than a re-statement of 
the perennial problem of the conflict between 
Faith and Reason, a world-weary surrender to 
the apposition of irreconcilables. It had proved, 
in the end, that the scientist could do little more 
than close his eyes and murmur the sacred 
name of “Faith” as a kind of “open Sesame.” 
The fact is that Davy was at once too “ poetical” 
and too little of a poet ; too fanciful and in- 
sufficiently imaginative ; too spirituel and in- 
sufficiently spiritual, for the task which con- 
fronted him. One might expect such a man to 
be superstitious. And so he was. Sir Humphry 
Davy included both mermaids and seraphs in 
his scale of being. He once said of the old 
alchemists, that “‘ even their failures developed 
some unsought-for object partaking of the 
marvellous.” There was, indeed, a good 
deal of the old alchemist about Sir Humphry 
Davy. 

Yet Davy’s position in the history of science 
possesses a significance far beyond the realm 
of physical discovery. No one will deny that 
the man who isolated the alkalis, completed 
the chemistry of iodine and chlorine, and 
gave the world the safety-lamp, must always 


The Davey Safety-Lamp. 





hold a high place in the history of man’s control 
over nature. But Davy is also a portent in the 
history of the general mind of his race and 
epoch. The fact that he felt himself concerned 
to relate his scientific work to the great ques- 
tions of philosophy is in itself an historical fact 
of the first magnitude ; and that he failed to 
do it effectively is scarcely less momentous. 
In a world where science and philosophy (more 
especially the philosophy of religion) were 
turning their backs on each other, he attempted 
to effect not only a reconciliation but a syn- 
thesis. His failure may be ascribed not only to 
his own philosophical shortcomings, but to 
the gigantic proportions which such a task 
had assumed by his time. Perhaps the measure 
of his failure is also the measure of the extent 
to which the fragmentation of human know- 
ledge had already made inevitable the division 
of labour in the world of modern thought. He 
was one of the last men of science to write like 
a poet, and to wear the name of philosopher 
with the pride of lineage. “‘ Natural, and moral, 
and religious knowledge, are of one family” 
he once observed, “‘ and happy is that country 
and great is its strength, where they dwell 
together in union.” Perhaps he thought of this 
when, on the 29th of May, 1829, having finished 


his little book of the philosopher, he whom the | 


Italians called affectionately ‘‘ Siromfredevi ” 
closed his eyes and went to join the higher 
natures among the Rings of Saturn. 


By Courtesy of The Science Museum, Kensington. 
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The Russian Armada 1904-5 





Reproduced from “ The Battle of the Sea of Japan "’ 
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by N. Klado, Hodder and Stoughton 


The battleship “‘ Imperator Alexander III,” Admiral Rozhestvensky’s Squadron 


By DAVID WOODWARD 


After a voyage from the Baltic of 11,000 miles, the 
Russian Second Pacific Fleet was dramatically destroyed off the 
coast of Korea by the Fapanese. 


T THE BEGINNING OF THE twentieth 
Ac: neither China nor Korea had 
adapted itself to the realities of modern 
politics or warfare. Russia and Japan, on the 
other hand, had successfully done so, and both 
countries were trying to increase their power 
in the Far East at the expense of the Chinese 
and Koreans, either by means of annexation 
or through acqv‘ting economic concessions. 
Russia was expanding southwards from Siberia 
into Manchuria and Korea, and Japan was 
moving northwards from her mainland into 
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the same regions. By 1903 a collision between 
them seemed certain, and in the next year it 
took place. It took place in the very area dis- 
puted, so that nearly all the land fighting in the 
war that followed occurred in territory that 
was either Chinese or Korean, and therefore 
technically neutral. In July 1903, the Japanese 
government had suggested the opening of 
negotiations for a general settlement with 
Russia, one of the proposals being the partition 
of Korea at the 39th parallel. Negotiations were 
still in progress on the night of February 9th, 





1904, when, without declaration of war, 
Japanese destroyers entered the roadstead of 
the Russian base at Port Arthur, and within a 
few minutes torpedoed and put out of action 
two Russian battleships and an armoured 
cruiser. The Russian ships were lit up as in 
peacetime, and the guns of the shore batteries 
were still in the grease and tarpaulins used to 
protect them against the winter weather. 
Having temporarily put the Russian fleet out 
of action, the Japanese started at once to move 
troops from Japan itself to the mainland with 
the object of occupying Korea, besieging and, 
if possible, capturing Port Arthur, and driving 
the Russian land forces out of South and 
Central Manchuria. 

Before the Japanese attack, the Russian 
Pacific Fleet (known as the First Squadron) 
was roughly the equal of the Japanese navy, 
although handicapped by having to depend 
for supplies on the single track Trans-Siberian 
railway, and by lack of proper docking facili- 
ties. After the attack, there could be no ques- 
tion of the Russian fleet’s attempting to tackle 
the six Japanese battleships, mainstay of the 
fleet, commanded by Vice-Admiral Heihachiro 
Togo. On the morning of the day after the 
torpedo attack, Togo took his fleet off Port 
Arthur and began a somewhat half-hearted 
bombardment. Had he pushed home the attack, 
he would almost certainly have destroyed the 
First Pacific Squadron then and there, but he 
knew that Russia had as many ships again in 
the Baltic which might be sent to the Far East, 
and that he had to fight the war in such a way 
as to keep his own fleet intact, while sinking 
two enemy fleets each as strong as he was. 
The Japanese were, in fact, fighting a war of 
limited liability. The sudden attacks on Port 
Arthur and Pearl Harbour are not the only 
parallel that can be drawn between the war that 
started in 1904 and the war of 1941 ; just as the 
Japanese in 1941 and 1942 dared not to exploit 
to the full their successes in the Pacific and in 
the Indian Ocean, for fear of weakening them- 
selves elsewhere, so in 1904 they could never 
risk all on a single move. Their strategy in 


both wars was to seize by surprise as much 

neighbouring territory as they could, then 

pause and defend their gains, hoping that they 
1 All dates New Style throughout. 


would be in so strong a position that sooner or 
later their enemy would not think it worth 
while to try to evict them. In 1904-5 they were 
right in their calculations, though the outcome 
was much more closely run than is sometimes 
thought, for care must be taken to strip the 
situation of the pro-Japanese sentiment that 
coloured the reporting of events at the time. 

If the fundamental problem for Japan was 
how to overcome total forces much stronger 
than her own, the Russians’ problem was how 
to concentrate their greater strength in the Far 
Eastern theatre of war. Their navy was approx- 
imately three times the size of Japan’s, but it 
was divided into three groups, each of about 
the same size, one in the Far East, one in the 
Black Sea and one in the Baltic. The Black 
Sea fleet, under the terms of the treaty of Berlin, 
was forbidden to pass the Bosphorus, and 
Russian diplomacy failed to persuade the 
powers principally interested—Turkey and 
Britain—to waive the relevant clauses of the 
treaty. Once war came in the Far East, there 
was no doubt in St. Petersburg what should 
be done. The Russian army in Manchuria was 
to stand on the defensive, awaiting the arrival 
of reinforcements by the Trans-Siberian rail- 
way. Port Arthur was to hold out, even though 
besieged, defended by its garrison and by the 
First Squadron. The Second Squadron—the 
Baltic fleet—would be sent around the world 
to the Far East. Once it had arrived, the com- 
bined First and Second Squadrons would 
defeat Togo’s forces, and cut the communica- 
tions of the Japanese army with the home 
country. Japan would surrender and, in anti- 
cipation of this event, plans had been pre- 
pared for the military occupation of the 
defeated country. 

The actual task of moving the Second 
Squadron from the Baltic to the Far East has 
been described as the most difficult military 
enterprise since Hannibal took his elephants 
over the Alps. It involved a voyage, without 
bases, of some 11,000 miles. Not until the 
closing stages of the Second World War was it 
considered practicable for a modern naval 
force to operate more than 2,000 miles from a 
first-class base of its own. Up to a point, 
Russia was able to take advantage of her 
alliance with France ; but, at the same time, 
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The dotted line shows the route of Rozhestvensky’s Squadron 


Britain was allied to Japan. This, in the early 
days of the groupings of powers which pre- 
ceded the First World War, brought Britain 
and France into an embarrassing diplomatic 
conflict, for the Entente Cordiale had scarcely 
been cemented. A further indication of the 
complexity of international groupings at this 
period is given by the willingness of the 
German government to permit private German 
concerns to supply the coal necessary for the 
Russian fleet all the way across the world— 
despite the fact that the general belief in Ger- 
many and Austria, as in France and Russia, 
was that war between the two groups of states 
was likely in the future. 

First, the Second Pacific Squadron had to 
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be formed, and to begin with, a Commander- 
in-Chief was selected. He was Rear-Admiral 
Z. P. Rozhestvensky, Chief of the Naval Staff, 
a hard man with a furious temper, given to 
striking officers and men alike if they did not 
obey orders quickly enough, and who fre- 
quently reduced his Chief of Staff to tears. 
Nevertheless, he enjoyed the respect and con- 
fidence of his crews. Rozhestvensky was faced 
with the problem of rapidly completing or 
working up new ships and fitting out old units. 
Though the war had started in February, it 
was not until September that the Squadron 
went to sea as a unit to carry out firing practice. 
The results were discouraging ; two cruisers 
ran aground, the battleships time after time 
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came within an ace of colliding with each other 
as they manoeuvred, mechanical breakdowns 
were frequent, and the standard of gunnery was 
appalling. Nevertheless, a month after these 
trials, the Squadron sailed from Libau, on 
October 15th. Even before the ships left 
Russia, it was clear that the stocks of ammuni- 
tion were insufficient for practice ; moreover, 
there was a danger of wearing out the guns 
long before a chance occurred of firing in anger. 
These guns were very soon in action, against 
the Squadron’s own ships and against British 
trawlers. Rumours were current in the 
Squadron and ashore that Japanese torpedo 
craft had been ordered to intercept the Russian 
ships as they emerged from the Baltic. No one 
in authority seems to have stopped to consider 
how it could be possible for these craft to reach 
Western European waters without having 
touched neutral ports, and been reported from 
them. After Port Arthur the Japanese were 
apparently credited with supernatural powers. 

On the night of October 21st-22nd, the 
Squadron passed through the British fishing 
fleets off the Dogger Bank ; some of the small 
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vessels were taken for enemy torpedo boats, 
and fire was opened. One trawler was sunk, 
six were damaged ; in addition, the Russian 
cruiser Avrora was hit four times by Russian 
shells. In Britain, there was an immediate out- 
cry, both official and unofficial, in which anger 
and contempt were mixed. While questions 
of apology and compensation were being 
argued, the British Channel, Home and Medi- 
terranean fleets were disposed to attack the 
Russian Squadron. For four days the Russians 
were constantly shadowed, and the British 
ships were at action stations. The nearest 
British force, the Channel Fleet under Lord 
Charles Beresford, was much more powerful 
than the Russian, so much so that the British 
admiral proposed, on grounds of chivalry, to 
attack it with only half his available ships—an 
idea which upset the Board of Admiralty, and 
provoked one of the conflicts that eventually 
led to his retirement. There is a story 
about Rozhestvensky at this anxious time which 
must command admiration ; off Tangier, 4 
British cruiser squadron was watching the 
Russians, manoeuvring impeccably as it did so. 
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Rozhestvensky called for his officers, pointed 
to the British, and said : “ Gentlemen, that is 
how it should be done.” 

The crisis began to abate on November Ist, 
Russia agreeing soon afterwards to pay com- 
pensation. Meanwhile, the main body of the 
Second Squadron steamed on towards the 
Cape, while a light force of cruisers and des- 
troyers under Rear-Admiral Folkershamn 
headed for the Suez Canal. The two forces 
were to make rendezvous in Madagascar. For 
the time being, the Squadron’s chief trouble 
was coaling at sea in the tropics, an operation 
that was performed, for the most part, outside 
the three-mile limit and from the German 
colliers. Coaling could go on in a single ship 
for more than twenty-four hours at a time, in 
shade temperatures ranging from 90 to I15 
degrees, with clouds of coal-dust hiding the 
sun, and everyone, from captain downwards, 
working ceaselessly in holds, hoists and 
bunkers, with wads of cotton waste between 
their teeth to help them to breathe. This was 
accomplished by crews of which few had ever 
been outside the Baltic; one day Rozhest- 
vensky’s flagship, Kniaz Suvarov, by embark- 
ing 120 tons in an hour, broke the world’s 
record of 102 tons, previously held by the 
British navy. Coal was stowed not only in the 
bunkers, but in the ’tween decks of the ships as 
well, and the extra coal, with other extra stores 
on board, so dragged the ships down into the 
water that their main armour belts were 
submerged. There seems to have been no 
alternative to this, since the Russian High 
Command held out no hope, once the Squad- 
ron had reached the Far East, of being able to 
replenish it overland, the Trans-Siberian rail- 
way being far too busy supplying the army. 

From Tangier the Squadron proceeded to 
Dakar and from Dakar to Great Fish Bay, 
Angola, mechanical breakdowns on one ship 
or another being almost continuous. At 
Great Fish Bay a 300-ton Portuguese gunboat 
ordered the Squadron away in the name of 
Portuguese neutrality, and the Russians went 
on to Angra Pequena in German South West 
Africa, where they were given the facilities 
they required. From there to Madagascar, 
where French hospitality could be counted on, 
was a comparatively easy run. The arrival in 
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Madagascar, at St. Marie on the North East 
Coast, took place on December 29th. The 
Squadron then moved from St. Marie to 
Nossi Bé, at the extreme north-western tip of 
the island ; there it learned that Port Arthur 
had fallen, and that what was left of the First 
Squadron had scuttled itself. If it had ever 
been a good plan to send the Second Squadron 
to the Pacific, it was no longer so now. 

Before the First Squadron had ceased to 
exist, however, there had been a moment when 
it seemed possible that, by itself, it might gain 
at least equality with the Japanese fleet. That 
had been in March, a month after the first 
Japanese torpedo attack. Like almost all the 
great happenings in the Russian navy, it was 
largely a one-man affair. Before the outbreak 
of the war there had been ordered to Port 
Arthur to command the Squadron Vice- 
Admiral Makarov, by common consent, both 
Russian and international, the finest com- 
mander in the Russian fleet, and an admiral 
who ranks—together with Togo, his victorious 
opponent—as one of the great seamen of the 
age of steam and steel. Makarov came from the 
people, both his grandfathers being non- 
commissioned officers—later, he was the first 
of the Tsarist officers whose name was given to 
a Soviet man-of-war. He had distinguished 
himself as an Arctic explorer, as an expert in 
damage-control whose ideas were far in advance 
of foreign navies, and as the commander of a 
flotilla of torpedo boats in the Black Sea during 
the Russo-Turkish war of 1876-77, when one 
of his commanders had been Rozhestvensky. 
Two days after his arrival at Port Arthur, 
Makarov went to sea with his flag in the small 
light cruiser Novik and conducted his first 
action ; it was one that brought new hope to 
the discouraged officers and men of the First 
Squadron, who till then had had no opportunity 
to regain their confidence after the initial 
Japanese attack. Makarov saw clearly that the 
Squadron was not yet fit to fight the Japanese, 
but he also saw that it could be trained to be fit; 
more important, he convinced his officers and 
crews that they would shortly be equal to deal- 
ing with the enemy. This period of hope lasted 
thirty-seven days ; then came disaster. On 
April 13th, flying his flag in the battleship 
Petropavlosk, Makarov took the squadron to 








sea to protect a destroyer that had been cut off 
by superior Japanese forces when returning 
from a reconnaisance ; his battleships ran 
_into a Japanese minefield. The Petropavlosk 
was sunk, and Makarov went down with her ; 
another battleship, the Pobieda, was badly 
damaged. The mine that sank the Petropavlosk 
sealed the fate of the First Squadron and of 
Port Arthur. The Squadron went miserably 
back to port, and gradually its strength and its 
spirit drained away, despite the fact that, on 
May 15th, mines accounted for two of Togo’s 
six battleships. Finally, on August roth, the 
Squadron was forced out by orders from the 
Tsar ; these arrived just at the moment when 
the Japanese had captured the positions on 
shore from which they could keep up a con- 
tinuous bombardment of the Squadron as it 
lay at anchor. The sortie was a failure ; most 
of the ships were driven back to be pounded to 
death by the Japanese 11-inch howitzers, and 
the rest fled to internment in neutral ports. 
This was the news that reached the Second 
Squadron in Madagascar ; Rozhestvensky’s 
plan now was to hasten forward to Far Eastern 
waters before the Japanese had time to repair 
and refit their ships after the strenuous year 
they had spent before Port Arthur. He hoped 
to leave Madagascar within a week, but he was 
there for three months ; it was a trying climate, 
and the ships seemed almost to become 
absorbed by the jungle alongside which they 
were moored, while the crews, when they were 
allowed to go ashore in the appropriately named 
Hellville, gave themselves up to the traditional 
amusements of sailors with nothing to do and 
plenty of money to spend—facilities for their 
amusements appearing as if by magic in this 
remote corner of a remote island, amid the 
monkeys, the rats and the reptiles, scores of 
_which were soon on board the ships as pets. 
As the crews settled down to dissipation, 
tropical marine growth formed on the hulls of 
the ships which were to cut knots off their 
speed ; meanwhile, Rozhestvensky waited, on 
orders from St. Petersburg, for reinforcements 
that in no way compensated the Squadron for 
what it lost in time. The fall of Port Arthur 
had entirely changed the situation. There 
was little possibility that the Squadron would 
be able to fight its way through the Japanese- 
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controlled waters to Vladivostok ; and even 
if it could do so, it was even more unlikely 
to exert any influence on the conduct of the war. 
Rozhestvensky asked, without success, to be 
allowed to resign his command, and turned 
once more to trying to get his undisciplined 
crews in hand. At the same time, he faced the 
problems presented by the increasing unwill- 
ingness of the neutral powers to offend Japan 
by facilitating his voyage. Eventually, the 
Hamburg-Amerika line, which had announced 
its intention of suspending deliveries, agreed 
to resume the supply of coal up to the 12th 
parallel North. 

In the meantime, other misfortunes were 
falling upon the Squadron ; the crews were 
running short of food, clothing and even boots 
—and lack of boots was a real handicap on 
decks that were covered with coal, and in ships 
that would soon have to fight an enemy in the 
bitter spring weather of the Sea of Japan. The 
latest and almost the heaviest charge on Roz- 
hestvensky’s firmness of purpose was laid by a 
naval correspondent, named Captain Klado, 
whose sinister activities leave one at loss to 
guess his motives. Klado had been an officer 
on Rozhestvensky’s staff, and had returned to 
Russia to give evidence before the international 
commission on the Dogger Bank incident, of 
which he himself had seen almost nothing. 
After participating in the commission’s work, 
he began writing newspaper articles deploring 
the superiority of the Japanese fleet over the 
Second Pacific Squadron ; this was true enough, 
but Klado’s articles also succeeded in severely 
depressing the morale of the Russian ratings. 
Much more serious in its effects was the con- 
clusion drawn by Klado. To make up for the 
deficiencies of the Second Squadron, he pro- 
posed the despatch of a Third, made up of old 
coastal defence vessels and obsolete cruisers 
that had been left behind as likely to prove a 
hindrance to Rozhestvensky when he first 
sailed. Now, however, these ships were brought 
forward, manned with the lees of recruiting 
depéts, placed under command of Rear- 
Admiral Nebogatov, and despatched against 
Rozhestvensky’s express pleading. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief knew that the addition of 
old slow ships to his Squadron would mean 
loss of the speed that would be essential either 
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to avoid the Japanese, or to fight a way through 
their main fleet. Why Klado was given official 
and decisive support is one of those mysteries 
of human behaviour of which there are so 
many instances in the actions of the officials 
and politicians of Imperial Russia. The gener- 
ally accepted explanation is that private con- 
tractors had done well out of equipping the 
Second Squadron, and were accordingly 
anxious for the despatch of a Third and even a 
Fourth. 

There is evidence that Rozhestvensky en- 
deavoured deliberately to miss Nebogatov, but 
it was in vain. He sailed from Madagascar on 
March 16th, setting off on a non-stop voyage of 
4,700 miles to the coast of Indo-China. 
Mechanical breakdowns were frequent, and 
the long rollers of the Indian Ocean very nearly 
capsized the small and unseaworthy destroyers, 
which were under tow. Nevertheless, the coal- 
ing of the Squadron at sea went on—a feat un- 
heard of then, and one that has never been 
paralleled in the history of the sea. Lost to the 
world for three weeks, the Squadron reappeared 
off Singapore on April 8th. On April 14th, it 
anchored in French territorial waters, in 
Kamranh Bay, only to be told by the French 
authorities a few days later that it must move 
on ; so it did, to another part of the same coast, 
where on May 9th, Nebogatov at last arrived. 
On May 14th, the combined Second and Third 
Squadrons sailed North, to the Straits of 
Tsushima between Korea and Japan, where 
the Japanese, repaired, restored and refitted, 
were waiting for one of the decisive battles of 
history. 

Early in the morning of May 27th, the 
Japanese patrols easily picked up the Russians,” 
whose fleet was followed by a hospital ship fully 
lit; in those waters, however, detection was 
inevitable, nor was there any other channel 


* The strength of the two fleets was as follows : 


Japan: 4 battleships. Russia : 8 battleships. 

2 coastal 3 coastal 
defence defence 
vessels. vessels. 

8 armoured I armoured 
cruisers cruiser. 

1§ cruisers. 7 cruisers. 

71 destroyers 9 destroyers 
and torpedo and torpedo 
boats. boats. 


21 auxiliaries. 2 auxiliaries. 
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From “ 


Togo and the Rise of Sea Power” by E. A. Falk, Longmans 
Green & Co 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET COUNT TOGO 


through which the Russians might have hoped 
to slip past unseen. On board his flag-ship, 
the Osliabia, Folkershamn lay dead. For the 
sake of morale, the rest of the fleet was not 
informed ; even Nebogatov did not know that 
he would succeed to the command if anything 








happened to Rozhestvensky. After a brief 
cruiser engagement, the Japanese main force 
was able to steam across the head of the Russian 
line, concentrating all its fire on the Russian 
ships, of which only the leading one, the 
Kniaz Suvarov, was in a position to reply.® 
This manoeuvre, known as “ crossing the T,” 
had been the dream of all admirals since steam 
tactics were introduced. In fact, in all naval 
history it has only twice been successfully 
carried out, here at Tsushima, and thirty-nine 
years later when the Americans accomplished 
it at the expense of the Japanese during the 
battle of Leyte Gulf. Despite the immense 
advantage the Japanese had gained, it was a 
Japanese ship that fell out of line first. Captain 
Yatsushiro of the cruiser Asama had gone into 
action playing a flute upon his bridge. Now his 
damage-control parties were struggling up to 
their waists in icy water, working in *tween 
decks to save the ship which was lit only by 
misty daylight leaking in through shell holes. 
The Osliabia was the first Russian to go and, as 
she sank, Folkershamn’s coffin floated clear, and 
a drowning Russian sailor clambered on it. 
Then the Kniaz Suvarov was almost completely 
put out of action and Rozhestvensky badly 
wounded. She fought on for four hours, her 
masts and funnels shot away, and only one small 
gun firing. Rozhestvensky was taken off, hardly 
conscious, in a destroyer. Togo’s Mikasa was 
hit over thirty times, but the Russian shells 
were inferior, many of them having, for the 
sake of economy, been made of cast-iron in- 


3 In the attack on Pearl Harbour, the Japanese 
flagship, Akagi, flew the original signal flag used by 
Togo to order the attack at Tsushima. 
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stead of steel, and at the end of the day Mikasa 
was still battleworthy. 

Between a half-hour and an hour was 
sufficient time for the Russian fleet to be 
knocked out as a combatant force ; for these 
minutes the fleet had painfully steamed round 
the world. . . . When they were over, it was 
merely a question of hunting down the fugitives 
and sinking the cripples ; one armed yacht 
and two destroyers alone got through to 
Vladivostok. | Nebogatov surrendered the 
brand-new battleship Orel and two coastal 
defence vessels, going over the side to the 
Japanese flagship in full-dress uniform. Three 
out of the Orel’s four big guns were still in 
service, and she could steam 16 knots. Horrified 
at the surrender, some of her officers tried to 
scuttle her as the Japanese prize crew came on 
board ; the Japanese hunted them through 
the ship, dragged them up on deck and shot 
them. Meanwhile, the destroyer in which 
Rozhestvensky had been placed was also caught 
and surrendered. Japanese losses in the action 
were three torpedo boats. 

After the war was over, and Rozhestvensky, 
Nebogatov and the other prisoners had re- 
turned to Russia, a series of courts-martial 
were held. Rozhestvensky insisted on taking 
all the blame upon himself, but the authorities 
would not accept his admissions and refused 
to convict a man for a surrender which had 
taken place while he was unconscious. 
Nebogatov and the captains who had sur- 
rendered were condemned to death, but their 
sentences were commuted to life imprison- 
ment ; one of the captains survived to fight as 
a private soldier in the war of 1914-18. 
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Lord 
George 
Germain 
and the 
American 
Colonies 


By ERIC ROBSON 


Accused of cowardice at the 
Battle of Minden, and often 
cast for the role of villain 
when he was Colonial Secre- 
tary, Lord George Germain, 
nevertheless, had many of the 
qualities of a_ successful 
statesman. 


HOSE WHO KNOW the name of Lord George 

Germain, called Lord George Sackville 

until 1770, when he inherited the estate 
of Drayton from Lady Betty Germain, and 
created Viscount Sackville in 1782, are as a 
tule content to think of him as the man who 
tan away at the battle of Minden in 1759, and 
who helped to lose the American colonies. His 
life was clouded by the findings of a court- 
martial, summoned on his own insistence, to 
inquire into his behaviour at Minden, where he 
was Lieutenant-General in command of the 
British Section of the Allied Army defending 
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LORD GEORGE GERMAIN at the age of sixty-three, by Romney 


Hanover from the French. At the height of the 
engagement, the Allied commander, Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, ordered Sackville to 
bring the British cavalry, which was in reserve, 
into action—a dangerously ambiguous order, 
and not executed in time. The verdict of the 
Court was that Sackville, who had already been 
dismissed the Army, was “ guilty of having 
disobeyed the orders of Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, whom he was by his commission 
bound to obey as commander-in-chief, accord- 
ing to the rules of war,” and that “ he is, and 
he is hereby adjudged to be, unfit to serve His 





















Majesty in any military capacity whatever.” 
Seven of the fifteen members of the Court 
voted for the death penalty, three fewer than 
the two-thirds majority at that time required. 
The verdict, together with an account of 
Sackville’s disgrace, was ordered to be 
published in every regimental order-book, as 
well as in Army Orders, and in the Gazette. 
His name was also struck off the roll of the 
Privy Council : he was in fact punished beyond 
his sentence. 


Sackville maintained ever afterwards “ that 


I obeyed the orders I received, as punctually 
as I was able ; and if it was to do over again, I 
do not think I would have executed them ten 
minutes sooner than I did, now I know the 
ground, and what was expected.” Dodington 
pointed out in his defence that he was made a 
sacrifice to a German General, whose dis- 
pleasure he had incurred for not suffering 
without remonstrance the British Army to be 
squandered and British troops destroyed. 
Neither at Minden nor elsewhere had Sackville 
shown cowardice, nor was he so charged at his 
court-martial ; indeed, his later rehabilitation, 
and his attitude to bitter personal attacks dis- 
prove that charge. Thomas Gray truly com- 
mented that nothing in the field of Minden 
could be half so dreadful as the daily baiting 
to which Sackville was exposed. Nevertheless, 
he continued to appear in public, and began to 
wear down the hostility which surrounded him, 
though it appeared again as late as 1782, on his 
elevation to the peerage, in the protest of the 
Marquis of Carmarthen against the admission 
into the order of peers of a man stamped by a 
sentence that had never been cancelled, though 
it had surely been served. Aristocratic hauteur, 
and thick-skinned insensitiveness, sheltered 
Sackville, who was only occasionally drawn out 
by extreme provocation, as in his duel with 
Governor Johnstone in 1770, or his clash in the 
House of Commons with Temple Luttrell in 
1778. This hauteur, accompanied by an utter 
unconsciousness of guilt, was present even as 
Sackville mingled with the officers at 
Ferdinand’s own table after the battle itself : 
“ Voila cet homme,.autant a son aise comme s’il 
avait fait des merveilles.” 

A promising career seemed irretrievably 
blighted. The third son of the first Duke of 
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Dorset, Sackville had been Principal Secretary 
to his father as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
1750-1755, and, as Secretary of War for Ireland, 
the Duke of Cumberland’s “ military man of 
confidence there.” His interests were mainly 
military ; first commissioned in 1737, he was 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the 28th Foot in 1740, 
and commanded that regiment at Fontenoy in 
1745. He became Colonel of the 20th Foot in 
1745, and when he left the regiment in 1749 
for the Twelfth Dragoons, James Wolfe thought 
** we are to lose him without hopes of finding his 
equal.”” A Major-General in 1755, he took part 
in the expeditions against Cherbourg and St. 
Malo in 1756, and then commanded the British 
forces in Germany. Appointed Lieutenant- 
General of the Ordnance in 1757, he was 
second in command of the St. Malo expedition 
in the following year. After Minden, the Duke 
of Cumberland testified that Sackville had not 
only shown his courage, “‘ but a disposition 
to his trade which I do not always find in those 
of higher rank” ; while the Annual Register 
for 1763 thought that but for the error or mis- 
fortune of a moment, he might have ranked with 
the Marlboroughs and the Brunswicks. In 
spite of his disgrace, Sackville continued a 
member of Parliament, where he had sat for 
Dover since 1741. He represented Hythe 
1761-8, and East Grinstead 1768-82: he 
could not have been turned out of the House, 
since he represented a family borough and, if 
expelled, would have been re-elected again and 
again. Restored to the Privy Council in 1765, 
he was appointed Vice-Treasurer of Ireland 
in the first Rockingham administration 
(1765-6). In November 1775, he became 
Secretary of State for the American Depart- 
ment in the North administration, to which he 
brought several assets. Shelburne indeed 
believed that, but for the check which stopped 
his military career, nothing could have pre- 
vented his being First Minister. Here was 
opportunity indeed for rehabilitation, to com- 
pensate for the disgrace of Minden. Now that 
he was principally responsible for the conduct 
of the American war, he might well have 
conceived the ambition of emulating Chatham 
by saving his country when no one else could. 
Germain’s firmness and vigour, according 
to Walpole, were adopted to repair Lord 








North’s indolence and inactivity: they cer- 
tainly replaced the well-meaning but ineffective 
laxity of Dartmouth. Germain was an able 
administrator, possessing consummate skill as a 
debater—a talent of predominant importance 
in an eighteenth century House of Commons, 
in which independent country gentlemen were 
the balancing factor. According to Wraxall, no 
man understood better than Germain the 
management of Parliament—the prolongation 
or acceleration of a debate, according to the 
temper or the numbers of the members present, 
and every detail of official dexterity or address 
required in conducting affairs submitted to 
popular assembly. Richard Cumberland, who 
worked closely with Germain, testified that at 
his entry into office there was at once an end 
to all circumlocutory reports and inefficient 
forms that had only impeded business ; pre- 
cision was substituted for ambiguity. “‘ He 
studied no choice phrases, no superfluous 
words, nor ever suffered the clearness of his 
conceptions to be clouded by the obscurity of 
his expressions, for these were the simplest and 
most unequivocal that could be made use of for 
explaining his opinions, or dictating his 
instructions.” Germain disliked anything in 
the nature of unnecessary adornment or circum- 
locution : “in perspicuity he has never been 
excelled.” By virtue of his office Germain was 
described by Temple Luttrell as “ chief 
minister for the civil war”; for he was the 
pivot upon which the entire organization of 
resistance to colonial independence turned. 
Germain himself thus described his position to 
Carleton, defending the campaigns based on 
Canada in 1777: “‘ Affairs of such importance 
receive the fullest consideration from His 
Majesty’s principal servants, and they are then 
submitted to the King, who, after mature 
deliberation, gives such commands upon them 
as His Majesty judges most proper. The 
executing such orders belongs to my depart- 
ment, and if the matter of conveying them is 
improper, I stand alone responsible for it.’ 
As William Knox, Under Secretary in the 
American Department 1770-82, later empha- 
sized, all warlike preparations, every military 
operation, and every naval equipment must be 


' Historical Manuscripts Commission, Various 
Collections V1, Knox Mss., p. 132 


directed by a Secretary of State. Neither the 
Admiralty, Treasury, Ordnance, nor Victualling 
boards could move a step without the King’s 
commands so signified.2 Here was the bottle- 
neck of the eighteenth-century system of 
executive government. Without co-operation 
from other departments, the strongest Secretary 
could achieve littlke—witness Germain’s con- 
stant complaints about Sandwich’s conduct of 
the Admiralty. The efficiency of a War Admin- 
istration depended then, as it does still, on 
whether the decisions emanating from the 
highest approved authority were in fact strictly, 
faithfully, and punctually obeyed—a point to 
be considered by critics of Germain. 
According to Shelburne, the failure of 
Howe to co-operate from the South with 
Burgoyne in 1777, and the disaster that followed 
at Saratoga, were due to Germain, who 
had fixed to go at a particular hour into 
the country for a weekend (already a pre- 
vailing British habit); as the despatches to 
Howe were not ready for signature, he left 
them, and they were never forwarded. This 
legend is by now clearly disproved.* Germain 
failed only to notify Burgoyne of Howe’s in- 
tentions, but Howe himself did so. What 
Germain can be charged with is over-optimism: 
he expected Howe to take Philadelphia quickly, 
set up the Loyalists, and march back to New 
York in time to co-operate with Burgoyne. 
This hope he expressed when approving 
Howe’s Pennsylvanian plan, but he gave no 
orders to Howe to assist the Army moving 
from the North—a point seized on by Fox. 
This surrender to Howe’s military judgment 
disproves the criticism of “‘ Whitehall direc- 
tion” in 1777. In any case, since there was no 
plan for holding the Champlain-Hudson line, 
no positive orders were required. The plan 
for 1777 was for an advance of Burgoyne’s army 
from Canada either to reinforce Howe or to 
facilitate his movements: positive orders for co- 
operation from the South were not necessary 
unless Burgoyne’s army should prove incapable 
of holding its own, which at the time neither 


"William Knox, Extra-Official State Papers, 2 
vols., London 1789, I p. 14. 


8See in general, Jane Clark, “‘ The responsibility 
for the failure of the Burgoyne Campaign,”’ American 
Historical Review, xxxv. 
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Sackville (centre) and Sandwich at the bar (1782 ?) ; 
they were often threatened with impeachment 


Howe nor Burgoyne believed. Even if Howe 
had received definite instructions to act on the 
Hudson, there is no certainty he would have 
followed them: he was always given great 
latitude in his operations and had previously, 
without reprimand or check, disobeyed orders. 
Neither the general conception nor the detailed 
plan of the campaign conducted from Canada 
in 1777 was the work of Germain. The general 
conception was that of Carleton, who in 
September, 1775, begged for an army to strike 
a vital blow to the South. This force was sent 
out in 1776, and Carleton failed to achieve his 
purpose. The object in 1777 was to complete 
this project under new direction ; the detailed 
plan was prepared by the new director himself, 
Burgoyne, and approved by Germain. Germain 
is criticized for not informing Howe of the 
plan, which he did, and for sanctioning Howe’s 
move south. But neither Howe, Burgoyne, nor 
Carleton ever suggested that the two campaigns 
were incompatible until disaster had intervened. 
When catastrophe overwhelmed Burgoyne’s 
army at Saratoga, everyone involved looked 
about for someone else to blame. 
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From his own military knowledge, Germain 
was clearly aware that in the American cam- 
paigns distance and time alone made it necessary 
to leave discretion to the commander in the 
field. He told Suffolk before entering office, in 
June, 1775, that the conduct of such a war 
required more than common abilities, “ the 
distance from the seat of government necessarily 
leaves much to the discretion and resources of 
the General.’”’* He appreciated the difficulties of 
colonial warfare to the full: ‘“‘ the manner of 
opposing an enemy that avoids facing you in the 
open field,” he continued in the same letter, 
“is totally different from what young officers 
learn from the common discipline of the army.” 
Hence, his confidence in Howe, principal 
exponent of Light Infantry in the Seven Years’ 
War, “who will . . . teach the present army to be 
as formidable as that he formerly acted with.” 
Against the criticisms of people like Anburey, 
that the war was planned by people who sat 


in their closets, with a map before them, | 


ridiculously expecting the movements of an 


‘Historical Manuscripts Commission, Stopford 
Sackville Mss., II p.2. 








army three thousand miles away to keep pace 
with their rapid ideas,* should be set the wide- 
ness of the powers given Howe, Burgoyne, 
Clinton, and Cornwallis. Much research yet 
needs to be done to determine this point : 
were ministers really dictating details of a 
campaign such a distance away in a country of 
which they knew nothing, or was this accusation 
a convenient shelter for Generals incompetent 
or unwilling to use the latitude allowed them ? 
There may be a strong case to be argued that 
what the War of American Independence really 
required was: more, not less, control from 
above—in fact, a master plan prepared for a 
long series of campaigns. 

Germain has some claim to the title of “ the 
ablest on the wrong side.” He was as firm, as 
resolute, as defiant as George III. Take his 
letter of 13th September. 1779, to Lord North : 
“the resources of this country will still enable 
us to withstand all our enemies and even to act 
offensively against them. But we must proceed 
upon plan and system and we must remember 
that whatever is undertaken will be attended 
with great risk, but I am certain exertions must 
be made for no measure can be so fatal as a 
tame defensive war which must end in the 
destruction of this country.”* Germain had 
voted against the repeal of the Stamp Act. He 
said in 1774 that the present situation of affairs 
in the colonies would never have arisen, and 
that the people there must and would have 
returned to their obedience, if that act had not 
unfortunately been repealed. He now desired a 
policy that would avoid war by reconciling the 
colonies without surrender of what he believed 
to be British rights. Nothing was so easy as to 
declare war ; nothing so difficult as to make 
peace. Any fool could pick a quarrel, but he 
did not remember any Minister “‘ wise enough 
to end a war without forfeiting his own credit 
with the bulk of the people.” He believed 
weakness and vacillation were playing into the 
hands of the few seditious Americans striving 
for an independence ruinous to both countries. 
This attitude coloured his whole policy through- 
out the war, so that he strove to support to the 


*Thomas Anburey, Travels through the Interior 
Parts of America, 2 vols., London 1789, II pp. 5-6. 


‘Historical Manuscripts Commission, Stopford 
Sackville Mss., II p. 142. 
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utmost those who were not seditious, thus 
causing a fatal dispersion of British military 
effort. His outlook remained far too sanguine. 
** If that be true,” he wrote to Clinton in March 
1778, “‘ which has been so repeatedly declared 
by the Colony Assemblies, and is still asserted 
by many persons who pretend to be well 
informed of the dispositions of the inhabitants, 
that the generality of the people desire nothing 
more than a full security for the enjoyment of 
all their rights and liberties under the British 
Constitution, there can be no room to doubt 
that the generous terms now held out to them 
will be gladly embraced, and that a negotiation 
will immediately take place upon the arrival of 
the New Commission, and be so far advanced 
before the season will admit of military opera- 
tions as to supersede the necessity of another 
campaign.”’ Charles Stuart commented in 
January, 1779, that Germain “ neglected infor- 
mation that did not coincide with his wishes ” 
and was “ lulled into a blind security,”* while 
George III told Sandwich in June of that year 
that he “lets his imagination run too far on 
half words he picks up, and then reasons upon 
very slight foundations.”* Germain in fact 
believed what he wanted to believe, and in 
nothing more than the strength of the Loyalists: 
** our utmost efforts will fail of their effect,’”’ he 
told Clinton on 3rd August, 1779, “ if we can- 
not find means to engage the people of America 
in support of a cause which is equally their own 
and ours, and when their enemies are driven 
away or subdued, induce them to employ their 
own force to protect themselves in the enjoy- 
ment of the blessings of that constitution to 
which they shall have been restored” : “ upon 
these ideas it was that the war was first under- 
taken.”?° 

After the news of the capitulation at York- 
town had arrived in England, the King directed 


*Historical Manuscripts Commission, Stopford 
Sackville Mss., II p. 95. 
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°G. R. Barnes and J. H. Owen (ed.), The Private 
Papers of Fohn, Earl of Sandwich, 1770-1782. Navy 
Records Society, vols. Ixix, lxxi, lxxv, xxviii, 4 vols., 
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From Sackville of Drayton by Louis Marlow, Home and Van Thal 


A contemporary cartoon of Sackville at Minden, 1759 


Germain “ to put on paper the mode that seems 
most feasible for conducting the war, that every 
member of the Cabinet may have his proposi- 
tions to weigh by themselves, when I shall 
expect to hear their sentiments separately, that 
we may adopt a plan and abide by it; 
fluctuating counsels, and taking up measures 
without connecting them with the whole of 
this complicated war must make us weak in 
every part.” With the assistance of Parliament, 
the King had no doubt “ a good end may yet be 
made to this war,” if measures were well con- 
certed, “but if we despond certain ruin 
ensues.”"! Germain’s plan “ to consider in 
what manner the present force may be most 
advantageously applied for maintaining the 
possessions you now hold, and of taking every 
advantage which may offer of annoying the 
rebels, and giving what support and encourage- 


“To North, 26th November 1781. J. W. 
Fortescue (ed.), The Correspondence of King George 
III, 1760-1783, 6 vols., London 1927-28, vol. V, 
No. 3449. 
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ment you may be able to afford to such loyal 
subjects as may apply to you for assistance” 
was discussed at a Cabinet meeting on 22nd 
December.’ It involved in North America 
“some one person ”’ to be invested with full 
power to treat of and conclude peace, to grant 
pardons, and to advise and direct the great 
outlines of military operations “‘ that no future 
jealousys and misunderstandings between the 
commanders might impede the publick service, 
and that the finishing the war should not so 
absolutely depend upon the decision of those 
whose interest in continuing it may in some 
degree influence their judgements.” As Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow pertinently asked, how- 
ever, where was a man to be found qualified to 
act this superintending part, so principal a 
point in the arrangement proposed? There 
was to be a continuation of the raiding policy 
against rebel ports and coast towns, enunciated 


12Ibid, Nos. 3477 and 3481. See also Knox Mss. 
op cit p.272, and Stopford Sackville Mss. op cit Il, 
Pp. 216-220. 








in 1778 (“this plan has been often recom- 
mended but never seriously adopted ”’) ; 
Rhode Island was to be re-occupied (“a post 
so essential,” Germain had written in 1776, 
“that I not only wish to have it gained by 
conquest, but should hope to see it, at the 
general settlement of America, retained as the 
principal depot of troops ”) ; '* existing posts 
were to be maintained at New York, Charles- 
town with its adjacent country, East Florida, 
Georgia, Nova Scotia, and Penebscot ; and all 
possible assistance was to be extended to 
Loyalists, if any should again be bold enough 
to trust to the protection of this country. Even 
without their support, these posts should be 
held to prevent the French from taking posses- 
sion, “‘ and enjoying every commercial benefit 
arising from it” ; troops should be used from 
them in winter against French and Spanish 
settlements in the West Indies. Throughout 
the plan was to be seen the fear of the additional 
weight and strength France would derive from 
British abandonment of the colonies. Germain 
had told the House of Commons on 12th 
December, that he would never put his hand 
to any instrument conceding independence to 
the colonies. He remained firm in his resolve 
to maintain their connection with Great Britain, 
which could never continue to exist as a great 
or powerful nation after sovereignty over 
America had been lost or renounced. This 
resolve was echoed by the King on 21st January: 
he told North he would ever agree with Germain 
on one material point, “this is against a 
separation from America . . . no consideration 
shall ever make me in the smallest degree an 
instrument in a measure that I am confident 
would annihilate the rank in which this British 
Empire stands among the European states, 
and would render my situation in this country 
below continuing an object to me.’”4 But 
Germain could no longer remain as Secretary 
of State. He had tried to resign early in 1778, 
on the death of his wife, and again that autumn, 
and in September 1779, when the Board of 
Trade had been separated from the American 
Department. As he then put it, “ I entered into 
the King’s service when affairs in America 


Stopford Sackville Mss. op cit II, p.43. 
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appeared desperate, and few I believe then 
envied the honour I received. I acted upon the 
principle of endeavouring to be of some use to 
His Majesty, always desiring when I could be 
no longer so to return to that private situation 
from whence I was invited.” He had long 
believed a change in his department would 
both strengthen Government, and ease the 
attacks upon it, and as General Sir Guy 
Carleton, with whom he had differed bitterly 
in the past,’® was under consideration as the 
new Conmmander-in-Chief in North America, 
the time had come to retire. 

Germain had never worked well with any 
commander: a man of extremely punctual 
methods, “so momentarily punctual to his 
time, so religiously observant of his engage- 
ments,” in Cumberland’s testimony, who knew 
military routine and returns inside out, was 
never likely either to please them or to accept 
their facile excuses. Moreover, he lacked 
adaptability of demeanour. One other criticism 
of him must be made—in the King’s words to 
John Robinson, 3rd March, 1777, “ his secrecy 
is not very conspicuous,’ a failing that Fox 
described as “ unwary frankness.” 

After being created Viscount, Sackville 
largely withdrew from politics: though unfit 
for the attempt, and knowing it might mean his 
death, he made his last appearance on the 
political stage to speak against the proposed 
commercial union with Ireland in the House of 
Lords in July 1785. He urged, imstead, a 
political union, “‘ one and the same legislature,” 
which would permanently extinguish every 
source of suspicion, distrust, and jealousy, a 
policy later applied by Pitt. Cumberland reports 
Sackville’s statement to him: ‘“‘ What do I 
sacrifice, if, with the sentence of inevitable 
death in my hand, I only lop off a few restless 
hours, and in the execution of my duty meet 
the stroke ?” Six weeks later, he died. This 
characteristic note, the execution of his duty as 
he conceived it, explains much of one of the 
most neglected, yet important, figures of 
British history in the eighteenth century. 


Stopford Sackville Mss. op cit II, p. 141. 


16See A. L. Burt, “‘ The quarrel between Germain 
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Sennacherib’s Experiment: 
Cotton reaches the West 
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From ‘' Stones of Assyria "’ by C. J. Gadd, Chatto and Windus 


Sennacherib in his chariot, from a drawing of bas-reliefs at Kouyunjik 


Among the Assyrian monarchs, noted for their ferocity, Assurbanipal boasted of 
his library, Sennacherib of his achievements in agriculture and engineering. 


T THE END OF THE EIGHTH CENTURY B.C., 
Aw= the Assyrian Empire ranged from 
Iran to Egypt and from Anatolia to 
Babylon, while Greek colonization had just 
encircled the Mediterranean, and Rome was 
slowly emerging as a small city-state, the 
hegemony of civilization was about to pass from 
East to West. The Assyrian Empire was then 
at its height, and with complacency King 
Sargon (721-705 B.C.) enumerated his titles and 
the countries over which he claimed dominion : 
“* Sargon, the great king, the mighty king, king 
of the universe, king of Assyria, viceroy of 
Babylon, king of Sumer and Akkad [Babylonia]; 
the king who, with the help of Ashur, Nabu 
and Marduk, beginning with Iatnana [Cyprus] 


which is in the midst of the sea of the setting 
sun, to the border of Egypt and the land of 
Mushki [Phrygia], the wide land of Amurru 
[Syria], Khatti in its entirety [Western Anatolia], 
all of Gutium, the distant Medes on the edge 
of the Bikni Mountains [Demavend ?], the 
land of Ellipi and Rashi which are on the 
Elamite border, all of the Arameans who live 
on the banks of the Tigris, Surappi and Uknu 
rivers, all of the Sutu, desert folk, of Iatburu, 
all there were, the city of Till-Khumba which 
belongs to the Elamite territory, Babylonia 
north and south, all of Chaldea’s cities, as 


many as there were, the land of Bit-Iakin on | 


the shore of the Bitter Sea as far as Dilmun’s 
border [Bahrein], the king who brought all 
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them as governors, and who imposed upon 
them the yoke of his sovereignty.””! 

No doubt the king was delighted by this 
recital of his dignities, and perhaps even the 
scribes themselves fell under the spell of the 
resounding titles they recorded. Sophisticated 
readers of the twentieth century, remembering 
the barbarous methods by which the Assyrian 
Kings had united Western Asia, may be less 
enraptured. But ruthless conquest does not 
preclude a high intellectual culture; and 
culture was not lacking among Assyrians of the 
period. Here, for instance, is the evidence of 
Assurbanipal (668-631 B.C.) : 

“For a distance of a month of twenty-five 
days’ journey (he declares) I devastated the 
provinces of Elam. Salt and cress I scattered 


'D. D. Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria I 
(Chicago 1927), § 96. 
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of cattle and sheep, the glad shouts of rejoicing, 
I banished from its fields. Wild asses, gazelles 
and all kinds of beasts of the plain, I caused to 
lie down among them, as if at home.’’? 

Yet, at the same time, Assurbanipal collected 
at Nineveh some of the largest libraries of the 
Ancient World; and this was a deliberate 
policy, for the king who boasted of his savagery 
was equally proud of his learning and con- 
sidered it the most distinctive feature of his 
personality : 

“* Marduk, master of the gods, granted me as 
a gift a receptive mind and ample power of 
thought. Nabu, the universal scribe, made me 
a present of his wisdom. Ninurta and Nergal 
endowed my body with strength, vigour, and 
unrivalled power. The art of Master Adapa I 


? Luckenbill, § 811. 























From ‘* Monuments of Nineveh Il" by A. H. Layard 


Workmen with instruments for moving a winged bull 


learned, the hidden treasure of all scribal 
knowledge, the signs of heaven and earth. . . 
I have studied the heavens with the learned 
masters of oil divination, I have solved the 
laborious problems of division and multiplica- 
tion, which were not clear, I have read the 
artistic script of Sumer and the dark Akkadian, 
which is hard to master, now taking pleasure 
in the reading of stones coming from before 
the flood, now being angered because I 
was stupid and addled by the beautiful 
script.” 
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Such was the complexity of the Assyrian 
mind. Assyrian kings were not those solemn 
and portentous figures one might assume from 
studying their reliefs : they were individuals 
who, besides their activity in war, gave a 
characteristic impulse to their internal policy. 
Just as Assurbanipal collected books, organized 
libraries and boasted of his learning in his 
inscriptions, his grandfather Sennacherib (705- 
681 B.C.) had favoured agriculture and engineer- 
ing and had glorified the technical progress of 

*D. D. Luckenbill, § 986. 








his age. This is the actual record of his reign : 
“That I might accomplish the construction 
of my palace . . . at that time, Ashur and 
Ishtar . . . showed me how to bring out the 
mighty cedar logs which had grown large in 
the days gone by . . . in the mountains of 
Sirara. Alabaster which in the days of the 
kings, my fathers, was precious enough for 
inlaying the hilt of a sword, they disclosed to me 
in the darkness of Mount Ammanana [Anti- 
Lebanon]. And breccia for all kinds of great 
jars, such as had never been seen before . . .on 
the border of Til-Barsip [in North Syria] 
disclosed itself. Near Nineveh, in the land of 
Balatai, by decree of the gods, white limestone 
was found in abundance ... The bull and cow- 
colossi of white limestone, with Ninkurra’s 
help, I had fashioned, in the land of Balatai, 
and made complete as to their members. 

“In time past, when the kings, my fathers, 
fashioned a bronze image in the likeness of their 
members, to set up in their temples, the labour 
on them exhausted every workman ; in their 
ignorance and lack of knowledge, they drank 
oil, and wore sheepskins to carry on the work 
they wanted to do in the midst of their moun- 
tains. But I, Sennacherib, first among all 
princes, wise in all craftsmanship, set up great 
pillars of bronze, colossal lions, open at the 
knees, which no king before my time had 
fashioned, through the clever understanding 
which the noble Nin-igi-kug [=Ea, god of 
wisdom] had given me, and in my own wisdom, 
I pondered deeply the matter of carrying out 
that task. Following the advice of my head and 
the prompting of my heart, I fashioned a work 
of bronze and cunningly wrought it . . . At the 
command of the god, I built a form of clay and 
poured bronze into it, as in making half-shekel 
pieces, and finished their construction . . . 

“That daily there might be abundant flow 
of water of the buckets, I had copper cables and 
pails made, and in place of the [mud brick] 
pedestals I set up great posts and crossbeams 
over the wells... A great park, like unto 
Mount Amanus, wherein all kinds of herbs 
and fruit trees, trees such as grow on the 
mountains and in Chaldea, as well as trees 
bearing wool, were set out, I planted by the 
palace’s side. . . The area of Nineveh, my 
royal city, I enlarged... Above the city and 
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below the city I laid out parks. The wealth of 
mountains and of all lands . . . herbs and fruit- 
bearing trees I set out for my subjects. The 
river Khusur, whose waters from of old took 
a low level and none among the kings, my fathers, 
had dammed them as they poured into the 
Tigris ; to increase the productiveness of the 
cultivable fields, from the border of the city 
of Kisiri, through the high and low ground I 
dug with pickaxes, I ran a canal ; those waters 
I brought across the plain around Nineveh, 
and made them flow through the orchards in 
irrigation ditches . . . At the head of the cities 
of Dir-Ishtar, Shibaniba and Suli, I saw pools 
and enlarged their narrow springs and turned 
them into a reservoir. To give these waters a 
course through the steep mountains, I cut 
through the difficult places with pickaxes and 
directed their outflow on to the plain of Nine- 
veh. I strengthened their channels, heaping 
up their banks mountain high, and brought 
those waters into them. Following my plan, 
I added them to the Khusur’s waters forever. 
I had all of the orchards watered in the hot 
season. In winter, a thousand fields of alluvium, 
about and below the city, I had them watered 
every year. To arrest the flow of these waters, 
I made a swamp and set out a cane-brake within 
it. Igiru-birds, wild swine, beasts of the forest, 
I turned loose therein. By the command of the 
god, within the orchards, more than in their 
native habitat, the vine, every fruit-bearing 
tree, and herbs throve luxuriously. . . The 
mulberry and the cypress, the product of the 
orchards, the reeds of the brakes which were 
in the swamp, I cut down and used them as 
desired, in the building of my royal palaces. 
The wool-bearing trees they sheared and wove 
the wool into garments.” 

In the Assyrian Annals usually devoted to 
the campaigns of the kings, their hunting 
records and their building activities this text 
stands alone. After the relation of his wars, 
Sennacherib enlarges upon the technical 
achievements of his reign; and we might 
summarize his assertions as follows: new 
quarries were found and the casting of bronze 
for the first time accomplished on a large scale— 
he alludes possibly to the cire-perdue process : 


*D. D. Luckenbill, §§ 390, 391, 393, 395, 399- 
400, 401. 









































From “ Stones of Assyria "’ by C. J. Gadd, Chatto and Windu 
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Assurbanipal slaying lions 
from a drawing of bas-reliefs at Kouyunjik 


the shaduf, or counterpoised hoist for raising 
water, still used in the Middle East, was intro- 
duced : an aqueduct was built and irrigation 
reorganized : new plants were cultivated. These 
are no idle boasts, for there is no mention of 
the shaduf in earlier Assyrian texts, and the 
aqueduct, excavated by the Oriental Institute 
of the University of Chicago at Jerwan, is the 
earliest known structure of its kind. The most 
startling item in the list is the mention of wool- 
bearing trees, which can only mean cotton 
plants. These were planted at two places ; 
first, at the royal gardens in Nineveh ; next, 
in the fields along an irrigation canal which 
we know followed a small river running past 
the modern village of Bahzani, whose dam was 
investigated by the late R. Campbell Thompson. 
One might imagine that the first were nothing 
but curiosities in a botanical garden. But this 
was clearly not true of the last, as garments were 
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woven : cotton, in short, had thus been intro- 
duced as a utility plant. We know when it was 
introduced as Annal-texts are dated. There is 
no mention of cotton plants in editions as late 
as 700B.C. The text which has been quoted 
is dated 694 B.c. Since cotton was at that time 
already woven, the plant must have been 
introduced in Assyria about 699 B.c. Whence 
did Sennacherib get his cotton-plants? The 
nearest place where cotton grew in antiquity 
was the Bahrein Islands, Dilmun in our texts. 
Embassies from these islands reached Senna- 
cherib as they had reached his father Sargon ; 
and if cotton was included in the gifts this should 
solve our problem—though no detailed account 
exists. 

Not only did Sennacherib in the Annals 
of his reign include his technical and agricul- 
tural achievements, he ordered that they should 
be represented on the reliefs of the state-court 
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of his palace. Part of these reliefs are preserved 
in the British Museum, the remainder being 
known from the publications of Sir Henry 
Layard. We see how the building-platform was 
raised, how the colossi were dragged across the 
hills ; but we notice also, in the lower register 
of a relief, the shadufs and, on the upper 
register, all kinds of animals and plants men- 
tioned in the Annals. It would be tempting 
to look for representations of cotton-plants 
next to the cane-brakes, among the cypresses 
and the pomegranate-trees ; but, owing to a 
conventionality of draughtsmanship on the 
part of the Assyrian artists—or of those of Sir 
Henry Layard—we cannot be sure of their 
identity. 

Years passed by. There is no other mention 
of cotton in Assyrian texts. Progress, it may 
be, was taken for granted by the scribes, who, 
furthermore, were influenced in their record of 
noteworthy deeds by the taste of their royal 
masters, the superstitious and portent-fearing 
Esarhaddon and that learned sportsman, 
Assurbanipal. At the latter’s death, his Empire 
collapsed ; the Assyrian homeland held on for 
some years until Medes and Babylonians 
stormed its chief cities, Ashur in 614, Nineveh 
in 612 B.c. Total destruction fell on Assyria, 
and, as a result of the disintegration of the 
State, irrigation was ruined. Some agricultural 
life continued in the hills ; but, along the Tigris, 
life was reduced to a level it had not known 
since prehistoric times. Assyria became a 
backward country and disappeared from 
history. 

Only by chance do we hear of this country 


. again. The Ten-thousand marched along the 


Tigris in October 401 B.c.; and Xenophon writes 
of the poverty of the small peasant communities 
whom they encountered. At the end of Sep- 
tember 331 B.c., Darius III, King of Persia, 
decided to oppose Alexander the Great in the 
Assyrian foothills, and so the curtain lifts 
again. For a few days, mighty armies were 
arrayed in Assyria, to the north of Nineveh. 
The battle of Gaugamela was fought and won 
by Alexander, the decisive event in his Asian 
conquests ; and historians, who describe the 
battle, give us an incidental glimpse of the 
condition of the country. Darius had drawn 
his battle-lines at Gaugamela—the modern Tell 
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Gomel—a little more than 20 miles to the north- 
east of Nineveh. Alexander’s army, coming 
from Syria, followed the left bank of the Tigris, 
camped in the neighbourhood of Nineveh, 
whose ruins Alexander visited, then marched 
towards the enemy which it encountered after 
crossing some hills—the Jebel Maqlub. Con- 
sulting the map, we see that the Macedonian 
army crossed the very fields where Sennacherib 
had grown cotton three centuries and a half 
earlier. In September, cotton-plants should be 
blossoming ; and, had Sennacherib’s fields — 
survived, there ought to be a mention of them, 
especially as the Greeks did not know the plant, 
and scholars accompanying the expedition 
noted greedily all new facts. We think, for 
instance, of Aristotle’s nephew, Callisthenes, 
who informed his uncle of discoveries made 
on the way and, a week after the battle of 
Gaugamela, sent from Babylon a report on the 
state of astronomy in that country. But, when 
the same men who had crossed the fields of 
Assyria came to the valley of the Indus in 
326 B.c.—Callisthenes in the meantime had 
been executed—they were astonished to dis- 
cover wool-bearing trees, i.e. cotton-plants : 
and Theophrastes, who used Aristotle’s docu- 
mentation in his work on Plants, knew of no 
other. Clearly, had Sennacherib’s cotton-trees 
still been growing in Assyria, we should have 
learned it ; in fact, no trace of them remained. 
This explains why the introduction of cotton 
was so slow in the ancient world. Greeks in 
the fifth century B.c. had heard from Egypt 
about cotton in Nubia, from Babylonia and 
Persia about cotton in India ; but, if they had 
some knowledge of woven cotton garments, 
they had no idea of the plant itself. Had the 
Assyrian Empire survived a few years more, 
cotton would have been known centuries earlier 
in the West. The failure of Sennacherib’s 
attempt was due to the early disintegration of 
the Assyrian Empire, followed by the collapse 
of agricultural life in the Tigris valley after 
the fall of Nineveh. When we draw up the 
balance-sheet of Assyria, we should take such 
facts into account. The fall of Assyria was a 
disaster for world civilization. It happened a 
few years too early, at a moment when the 
Greeks were not yet ready to take over the 
inheritance. 
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Charlemagne presenting Aachen Cathedral to the Virgin ; detail from the Charlemagne Shrine at Aachen 


Rumour, propaganda and freedom of thought in the ninth century 
By ALLEN CABANISS 


comforters of the Patriarch Job, that 

verily we “are the people and wisdom will 
perish ” with us. It is even more likely, as a 
modern commentator has observed, that we 
believe that wisdom (and other values) began 
with us. This is especially true of our attitude 
towards such a virtue as freedom of thought 
and expression : if it is not peculiar to our 
times, we say, only the Greeks of Plato’s day 
offer any vital comparison. But let us see for 
ourselves ; let us plunge into the midst of an 
era more than a thousand years before our own 
period and more than a thousand years after 


T come MANY OF US THINK, as did the 
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the ancient Greeks. A grim story out of the 


fatal year 810 will serve to introduce our 
inquiry. The year was ominously marked by 
two eclipses of the sun and two of the moon, 
all visible in Frankland, all evoking super- 
Stitious manifestations among the masses and 
striking fear even in the heart of the great 
Emperor Charles. Moreover, two of his three 
legitimate sons and his eldest daughter died : 
Einhard, his biographer, says that in spite of 
the stoutness of his heart, the ruler gave vent 
to his grief in tears. Another death duly 
reported by the annalists was that of the famous 
elephant, Abulabaz, which had been a part 





ibrary 





of the royal menage for eight years, ever since 
the Caliph Haroun al Rashid had sent it to 
Charles. And Grimoald IJ, duke of Beneven- 
tum, was in revolt. To heighten the sense 
of disaster, a pestilential murrain destroyed 
vast herds of cattle in all the provinces of the 
Carolingian state. 

Out story concerns that plague. In the dis- 
trict and diocese of Lyons, near the con- 
fluence of the Rhone and Sa6ne rivers, a curious 
explanation of this loss of cattle gained cur- 
rency. It was rumoured that the duke of 
Beneventum, the Emperor’s enemy, had 
secretly sent emissaries throughout Gaul to 
scatter on every field, hillside, meadow, and 
spring a certain kind of dust which would 
poison the Frankish cattle. Mob-spirit rose 
high and a search was instituted for the crafty 
spies. Many men fell into the hands of sus- 
picious hunters. Some of the victims were 
slain immediately on capture ; others were 
seized and given the semblance of a trial. 
Under questioning, torture, or the threat of 
death, many of them admitted that they did 
have dust in their possession and that they did 
scatter it. These were placarded with a state- 
ment of their offence, bound hand and foot, 
and thrown into the Rhone or Saéne, where 
they drowned—a hideous variation of the ordeal 
by cold water. The country-bishop (chore- 
piscopus) of the diocese, Agobard, relates that 
he actually saw much of this as it occurred, and 
heard of other instances. Promptly using his 
influence to put an end to it, he intimated to 
his hearers that it was unreasonable for the 
dust to kill cattle only and not other animals. 
He further suggested that there were not 
enough Beneventans, men, women, and 
children, armed with cartloads of poisoned 
dust, to accomplish such widespread mischief. 
As for the extorted confessions of guilt, he 
expressed his conviction that they were but the 
work of the old Deceiver of the human race. 
By dint of patient reasoning and pleading, he 
was successful in halting the outrages. 

The strange story raises several interesting 
questions. How did so many people, who 
obviously included the humbler folk, come to 
know about a relatively obscure and minor 
Struggle between their Emperor Charles and 
the ruler of a small duchy in the southern part 
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of the Italian peninsula ? How quickly and 
how extensively was news disseminated in the 
first decade of the ninth century ? Was the 
rumour of black magic a piece of official pro- 
paganda to rally popular opinion to the sup- 
port of governmental policy ? How important 
was general public opinion at that time ? Did 
Bishop Agobard, by opposing the malevolent 
action, incur imperial disfavour ? Who were 
the unfortunate wretches who suffered the 
persecution ? How was it that a minor clergy- 
man was able, by a sane, rational appeal, to 
quell a mob and bring the people to their 
senses ? One day, two years later, Agobard 
was making the rounds of the diocese, when he 
came by chance upon a group of men about to 
lynch four persons bound in fetters, one of 
them a woman. In response to his inquiry, a 
fantastic story was related to him. There was 
a far-away land called Magonia, from which 
came cloud-borne ships navigated by aerial 
sailors, who were in collusion with certain 
mortals having the mysterious power of con- 
trolling the weather. The former paid the latter 
to raise hailstorms and tempests that would 
beat the fruit from the trees and the grain from 
the stalks. The crew then loaded the ships with 
the crops thus harvested and sailed back to 
Magonia. The men and the woman in chains 
were supposed to have fallen from one of these 
sky-vessels several days before. After much 
reasoning, Agobard reports, he was able to 
allay the threat of violence and to confound 
those who had caught the wretched prisoners. 

These incidents bring to attention a.remark- 
able man, Agobard (769-840), Spanish by 
birth, who became bishop of Lyons in 816, the 
very year in which Louis the Pious, son and 
heir of Charlemagne, received papal con- 
secration as emperor of Frankland and the 
West. Except for three years of exile (834- 
838), Agobard ruled his diocese for the next 
quarter of a century, until that sorrowful, 
beautiful June of 840 when both he and his 
liege lord died within two weeks of each other. 
These years were a time of strife and trouble, 
and the bishop’s life and works faithfully reflect 
every aspect of the age. Indeed, through his 
eyes we obtain a first-hand glimpse of the 
ninth century. The vast empire of the mighty 
Charlemagne had fallen into the hands of a 




















man infinitely less capable. Louis’s two titles 
are indicative both of his nature and of his 
reign. “ The Pious,” we and the Germans call 
him, remembering his deference to ecclesias- 
tical authority and that earnest severity which 
never allowed him to laugh or smile. But 
perhaps the French are more accurate in 
designating him “ the Debonair,” the change- 
able, unstable, wavering one, who listened well 
but not wisely to the promptings of his young, 
attractive, persuasive second wife, Empress 
Judith. With the first decade of his rule, both 
characteristics bore fruit affecting the success 
of the Carolingian state. 

The council of Aix-la-Chapelle in May, 
817, sounded the first keynote. Puritanically 
obsessed by the uncertainty of human life and 
the inevitability of death, Louis had, with the 
advice and consent of his barons and the appro- 
_ bation of the Holy See, solemnly apportioned 
the realm among his three sons, so that, should 
he die suddenly, no question might arise about 
the succession—a most un-Machiavellian pro- 
cedure and a veritable Pandora’s box of troubles 
as the not-too-distant future would prove. 
Next, a reformation of the clergy was under- 
taken. The churchmen were urged to submit 
to a more disciplined mode of life and to sur- 
render many of their worldly ambitions and 
habits—an exceedingly difficult request and 
one which provoked a wave of discontent. The 
Frankish state was immediately faced with a 
rebellion by lay lords, who felt that their 
interests were infringed upon by the divisio 
imperi, and by clerical dignitaries, who resented 
the intrusion into their personal lives. But the 
revolt was subdued by harsh measures, notably 
by the pitiless maltreatment inflicted upon 
Louis’s own nephew, young King Bernard of 
Italy. The death of the Empress Irmingard 
shortly after Bernard’s murder seemed like 
heavenly vengeance. A gloom fell over the 
palace, broken only by Louis’s fateful marriage 
to the wilful but accomplished Judith (819). 

The coming of Judith to the imperial court 
signalized a decade of violent controversy and 
debate. For, as luck would have it, in 823 the 
unpredictable Judith gave birth to a son, a 
prince of Frankland who, by the division of 
_ 817 (twice reaffirmed, 819 and 821), would have 
no inheritance ; and much of the intrigue and 
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disorder of the third and fourth decades of the 
century may be traced to a struggle between 
maternal ambition and the constitution—in 
other words, to a tug-of-war for the soul of 
Louis the Pious. Seeds of strife had long 
existed, but the strong arm of Charles the 
Great and his shrewd political wisdom had 
held them in check. Louis had few of his 
father’s qualities, and factionalism became the 
order of the day. Clergy and nobility were 
ranged against the Emperor, culminating in the 
latter’s humiliating penance at Attigny for the 
death of his nephew ; clergy against nobility 
over the question of control of church proper- 
ties by lay lords—a result of Charles Martel’s 
sequestration of ecclesiastical lands for the 
support of his cavalry ; clergy against clergy 
as issue was joined on the subject of the proper 
veneration which may be paid to the holy icons ; 
clergy against the laity in an attempt to repress 
popular superstitions ; clergy and Emperor 
against the nobility in a struggle to reform the 
church and rectify the deplorable condition of 
the inferior clergy ; and clergy against nobility 
and Emperor in a challenge to the increasing 
prestige of the Jews. 

All these clashes of divergent opinions and 
personalities peer out at us from the pages of 
Agobard’s treatises. In fact, one of his works 
is our major source for the Attigny council, 
since the official record of the transactions is no 
longer extant. Here he reminds a prelate whom 
he is addressing to use the painful memory of 
that assembly to induce the emperor to begin 
the restoration of expropriated church lands to 
their lawful owners. The sacrilegious spolia- 
tion of ecclesiastical property was hampering 
not only the professional activities of the 
church but also its hospitality and charity to 
wayfaring pilgrims. Even the serfs on these 
lands of the church were being misused in the 
service of the lay possessors. Agobard, however, 
sorrowfully admits that some of the worst 
offenders were clerical barons, who were divert- 
ing funds from the church’s poor to the main- 
tenance of shameful actors, mimes, and jong- 
leurs. On the subject of icons, Agobard, as a 
man of plain common sense, disapproved their 
use in church. He was not opposed to artistic 
representations as such, so long as they were 
secular in character and for secular enjoyment. 
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But he insists learnedly that they have no place 
in the religious cult. His attitude here is the 
same rational, unimaginative, unappreciative 
attitude we have already observed in his dealing 
with folk-paganism. It also appears in his 
minority-report against the employment of 
trial by ordeal, in which he pleads sensibly for 
due investigation and for a judgment based on 
truth derived from sifting the evidence. 

Even in 829, when more serious matters 
were at stake, Agobard did not fail to throw the 
light of sanity upon another outbreak of super- 
stitious frenzy. At Uzés, where the relics of 
Saint Firminus, a sixth-century prelate, were 
venerated, great numbers of people were suffer- 
ing from seizures after the manner of evilepsy. 
Other symptoms also manifested themselves : 
marks similar to sulphur burns were erupting 
on the bodies of the victims. No one was dying 
of the affliction, but neither was anyone recover- 
ing. Popular opinion attributed the unknown 
ailment to demonic possession ; and men and 
women of all ages, stricken with irrational 
terror, were flocking to certain shrines, making 
propitiatory offerings of gold, silver, cattle, 
and farm-products. In due time, these circum- 
stances came to the attention of Agobard. His 
reaction was cautious but shrewd. It is true, 
he writes, that such occurrences are permitted 
by God, for according to many passages in 
Scripture He has often used such means to 
compel men to be converted to the true faith. 
The devil may indeed be a secondary cause ; 
but, if so, he is merely an instrument of God. 
Evil at all times must be resisted ; hearts should 
be lifted up’ to God alone. In this particular 
instance, the bishop of Lyons believed that 
the people had temporarily lost their wits, and 
that they were misled by their terror. They 
would do far better, Agobard advises, if they 
gave their offerings to the poor and to pilgrims, 
and then came for healing to the presbyters 
who would anoint them with the holy oils. 
This incident, like the story concerning the 
sky-ships from the fairy land of Magonia, 
again raises significant questions about public 
opinion. Were the irrational expressions of 
mob-feeling spontaneous, or were they aroused 
by some kind of propaganda ? In both cases, 
high and low alike were affected ; there was no 
perceptible distinction here between ranks of 
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society. If these demonstrations were the 
result of well-organized prompting, what end 
was served ? In part, of course, we may discern 
the profit-motive. How was it possible for such 
obviously general and popular reactions to be 
so quickly and satisfactorily checked by one 
man, whose only weapon against the mass- 
psychology was a rational plea rather plainly 
stated ? The sudden change of sentiment in 
both cases is certainly remarkable. 

But let us return to Bishop Agobard. From 
him also we have a picture of the degraded 
condition of the lower clergy which cried for 
remedy. For his own subordinates he insisted 
on worthiness and devotion. A cleric should 
use the sacred ministry neither as a ladder to 
worldly honour nor merely as a means of 
livelihood. Pure preaching is a better adorn- 
ment than vestments, fine music, and delicate 
taste in food, clothing, or art. In a similar 
letter, Agobard deplored the abuse of the 
sacerdotal office in the system of domestic 
chaplains employed by most of the nobles. All 
too often these laymen presented illiterate or 
even criminal serfs, and demanded their im- 
mediate ordination so that the barons might 
have the comforts of religion without its obliga- 
tions. Yet Agobard is perhaps best known— 
unfortunately so—because of his five treatises 
against the Jews. During the mid-820’s the 
Jews had gained such prestige and influence at 
the Carolingian court that they were granted 
extraordinary immunities and privileges. A 
Christian priest was by law forbidden to bap- 
tize the slave of a Jewish household without 
the owner’s consent ; imperial courtiers curried 
favour by showering gifts of elaborate garments 
upon the wives of prominent Jews ; and Jewish 
merchants were encouraged to sell con- 
taminated meat and wine as peculiarly “ Chris- 
tian ” fare ; while the market-day was changed 
from Saturday to Sunday. Many Christians 
were so alarmed that they considered abandon- 
ing Christianity. Simple churchgoers were 
beginning to frequent the synagogues and to 
prefer Jewish sermons to Christian homilies. 
Jewish concern with genealogy was profoundly 
impressive to humble Christians, and Christian 
courtiers were seeking blessings from the rabbis 
instead of from the priests. Agobard tried to 
meet the problem by audiences at court, by 
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letters of appeal, and by constant exhortation, 
but to no avail. Such an amazing situation 
evokes queries that, apart from some con- 
sideration of public opinion, prove practically 
unanswerable. How was it that Franks— 
Christian since the days of Clovis three hundred 
years before—could hold their religion s09 
lightly as to come dangerously near apostasy ? 
What was the attraction exercised by Judaism ? 
Was it the appeal of novelty ? How did a 
minority group obtain such widespread official 
and popular support ? How was it that, with- 
out a popular revolt, the Saturday synagogue 
rite could almost supplant the Sunday Mass ? 
Does the fact that Agobard stood practically 
alone mean that most of the high-ranking 
Carolingian clergymen, as well as the court and 
the people, favoured the Jewish expansion ? 
The welter of factions that divided the 
realm of Louis the Pious constantly shifted 
their vantage-points ; and not until the latter 
years of the third decade of the ninth century 
did there finally appear an aristocratic party 
and a fairly well-defined court party. Both 
included clerics, and both included magnates. 
Yet the difference between the two factions 
was quite real : the palace entourage favoured 
the concentration of power in the imperial 
bureaucracy ; the other group advocated the 
decentralization of power among the lay and 
ecclesiastical barons. Thus, the former were, 
incipiently, at least, absolutists ; while the 
latter were, at least by profession, constitu- 
tionalists. The former, as was to be expected, 
had as its nominal centre the Emperor Louis 
himself ; but its real centre was the Empress 
Judith, her young son Charles (the Bald), and 
her intimates, among them the dashing and 
gallant Count Bernard of Barcelona. The 
aristocratic element rallied about the three older 
sons of Louis and the memory of his first wife, 
the gracious and beloved Irmingard, but more 
particularly about Lothair, the eldest son, who 
by the divisio imperii was to inherit the imperial 
authority and the imperial portion of the Caro- 
lingian state, and who already bore the title, 
dignity, and function of co-emperor. We can 
see the gradual emergence of the two parties in 
three of Agobard’s books. To Count Matfred, 
one of the leading Frankish nobles, he deplores 
the growth of lawlessness among the masses 








who, he says, no longer fear or respect the 
emperor : they boast that, should one of their 
crimes ever reach the court for trial, it could be 
easily settled by bribery. In retaliation and in 
an attempt to silence Agobard, the court 
quickly sent up a trial-balloon by levelling at 
him the charge of heresy, but this proved to be a 
signal failure. Agobard’s orthodoxy was too well 
known, and he was able successfully to defend 
himself. His only extant sermon alludes to the 
existence of the two clearly recognized parties. 

By the year 830, the widening gulf was so 
apparent that open conflict was inevitable. At 
the diet of Compiégne in May, a closely-knit 
conspiracy of the magnates overwhelmed the 
emperor and caused Lothair actively to assume 
the reins of government. Judith was com- 
mitted to a convent-prison, and Count 
Bernard was forced to take refuge in flight. But 
the revolt was short-lived: by the autumn 
diet of Nimwegen (830), Louis the Pious’s in- 
trigues had deviously sundered the conspirators 
and had contrived his reinstatement. Back 
in power, he undertook punitive measures 
against many high-ranking nobles of the aris- 
tocratic party. Unfortunately the emperor’s 
prudence was not long-lived. In the latter part 
of 831, when he was fifty-three years old, he 
took the dangerous step of deposing his son 
Lothair from the dignity of co-emperor—a 
dignity which the first-born had held for four- 
teen years. In 832, he elicited even more resent- 
ment by depriving his son Pippin of the king- 
dom of Aquitaine—also a part of the constitu- 
tional settlement of 817—and assigning it to 
the nine-year-old son of Judith. The threat 
of rebellion raised its head anew ; and only the 
unusually severe winter prevented hostilities 
until the spring of 833. Meanwhile, Pope 
Gregory IV was reluctantly drawn into the 
impending crisis, ostensibly as a peace-maker, 
but in reality as a partisan of the baronial group. 
By the summer of 833, the old emperor was 
defeated and Lothair was again the head of the 
Frankish realm. Judith was banished to an 
Italian prison, the youthful Charles was kept 
in custody at Priim, and Louis the Pious was a 
penitent declaring himself unworthy of the 
imperial dignity. 

Once again this development may be 
observed through the eyes of Agobard. In a 
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The Emperor Charles The Bald 


letter to the emperor, he had warned him of 
the peril and had advised penance and abdica- 
tion. Louis ignored the appeal and suffered 
the consequences. Agobard then defends the 
questionable papal participation on the ground 
of the superiority of ecclesiastical authority to 
civil power, and superiority that had added 
weight since the Pope appeared as the advocate 
of the (817) constitution against a ruler who by 
violating it merited deposition. Later, as the 
climax of the second revolt approached, Ago- 
bard summons the whole world to witness the 
lawfulness of this action against a shameless, 
senile tyrant ; and, after Louis’s second defeat, 
he renders thanks for the victory and calls upon 
the Empire to rally behind the new government. 
But the results of the second revolt were no 
more stable than those of the first. Under the 
influence of Rabanus Maurus in Germany and 
of Archbishop Drogo in Aquitaine, a change of 














sentiment was effected during the winter. In 
May, 834, Louis was reclothed with the insignia 
of office, and Lothair and his partisans were in 
full flight. Meanwhile, on the north-western 
frontiers appeared a new menace to the 
Carolingian commonwealth, the Northmen. 
Agobard, now an old man, endured exile for 
his share in the revolutions, and his see was 
surrendered to the administration of Amalarius 
of Metz, during the years of banishment. His 
last writings are directed against this man who 
has been called “ one of the most original per- 
sonalities of the Carolingian epoch.” Almost 
totally unconcerned about the world sur- 
rounding him, Amalarius had built up a kind 
of dream-world all his own. Oddly enough, it 
proved to be an attractive world to many of 
the people of his day. He tells us that he wrote 
under an urgent inspiration that knew no let 
nor hindrance ; and, in so doing, he imparted 
to the familiar liturgy of the church a gossamer 
appeal hitherto unknown. His imagination 
sowed the seed which, a century or less in the 
future, would emerge in the liturgical drama, 
and which was destined to reach full flower in 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream on one hand and, 
on the other, in The Pilgrim’s Progress. Despite 
much that was trivial, through the works of 
Amalarius imaginative literature had entered 
the stream of Western European civilization. 
But Agobard, the unappreciative, could not 
brook such airy “‘nonsense” ; 
and, with the help of his 
diligent follower, Deacon 
Florus, he ultimately secured 
Amalarius’s displacement 
and his own restoration to 
the see of Lyons. 

The full peace of the 
empire seems to have been 
accomplished about 838. 
Clemency had been granted 
to most of the former rebels ; 
and even the young Charles 
had, with relative ease, been 
invested with the lands of 
Pippin, who by then had 
died. But, a year later, the 
Frankish state experienced 
a sore shock when the royal 
chaplain, Bodo, renounced 
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Christianity for Judaism, changed his name to 
Eleazar, married a Jewess, went to Spain, and 
engaged in intrigue with the Muslims against 
his erstwhile fatherland. Louis the Pious, who 
died in June, 840, under the suspicion of witch- 
craft, was buried at Metz by his illegitimate 
half-brother, the faithful Drogo. Two weeks 
earlier, Bishop Agobard had died, reconciled to 
his emperor, but by an ironic twist of fate 
destined to be deprived of his rightful place in 
ninth-century history—that is, until all his 
works were rediscovered in 1605. During the 
decade after Louis’s death, the civil strife of the 
three brothers, Lothair, Louis the German, 
and Charles the Bald, was solved by the pre- 
carious treaty of Verdun, which marked the 
end of the great Carolingian empire and the 
faint beginnings of the modern territorial states; 
whereas the republic of the mind and the 
world of letters was rent by quarrels over the 
morose doctrines of a hapless Saxon monk, 
Gottschalk, and the inauguration of the dazzling 
career of a scintillating Irishman, John Scotus 
Erigena. Perhaps it is also noteworthy that 
these political and intellectual conflicts were 
symbolized by a more deep-seated schism— 
the development of the vernacular languages of 
Western Europe. 

Instead of solving problems raised by our 
inquiry, I have merely stated them. I have 
moreover limited most of my _ illustrations, 
which could have been vastly 
extended, to the writings of 
a single man. But even this 
narrow selection reveals a 
very wide area in which the 
first half of the ninth cen- 
tury was characterized by 
complete freedom of thought 
and expression ; indeed, bya 
freedom that was too free, a 
freedom that was chaotic 
and seriously needed some 
restraint, or perhaps a guid- 
ing principle. One is strange- 
ly and strongly reminded 
here of the personal free- 
dom and independence that 
characterized the later and 
greater 
fifteenth-century Italy. 
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MONARCH AND FACTION 


KING GEORGE III AND THE POLITICIANS. 
Richard Pares. (Oxford University Press : 
Cumberlege. London. 21s.) 

In his Ford Lectures for 1951-2, printed 
here, Professor Pares gives a fresh general 
treatment to a period that especially needs it. 
He describes with a wealth of illustration the 
practice and working of British politics, why 
people entered them, the functions of party 
and patronage, the balance of power between 
King, Lords, and Commons. That much 
maligned monarch George III is the central 
figure, as he was the central factor in the poli- 
tical system : the appointment and dismissal 
of ministries, the King’s relations with them, 
their own internal relations, are carefully 
examined in the most important work on the 
second half of the eighteenth century that has 
been published since Sir Lewis Namier trans- 
formed our attitude to the period. 

Professor Pares has to contend with the rant 
of the King’s contemporary critics and the 
legend of Whig historians, whose minds, in 
Dr. Johnson’s words, were as narrow as the 
necks of vinegar cruets. Both were so busily 
searching for “secret influence” and 
“ ministers behind the curtain ” that they over- 
looked eighteenth-century realities. The 
consecration of “‘ party,” due to the success of 
the system since the nineteenth century, 
deceived posterity into assuming that Burke 
had the better of the argument in his own 
generation. The motive of the Rockingham 
Whigs in their attack on King George was not 
national interest but personal spite. Erroneously 
thinking, from experience in the first half of 
the century, that they had a prescriptive right 
to government, they ceased to take account of 
any opinion but their own, and became “a 
mutual admiration society.”” When George III, 
as was his right, once more began to make 
ministerial arrangements, they vented their 
irritation upon him, and their distorted repre- 
sentation of the King, as alone obstructing 
something that everyone else wanted to do, 
still passes for history. By 1783, they were 
intent upon eliminating the King’s personal 
will from politics altogether : they, not he, 
were attempting to subvert the constitution 
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as then understood. Their much vaunted 
economic reform discloses their insincerity— 
there was no desire to increase efficiency or 
save money, but solely to reduce the political 
influence of the Crown, while incidentally 
strengthening their own. Both Burke and Fox 
disdained the rights of the people in 1784 by 
denying the King’s right to dissolve Parliament: 
constituents, they affirmed, could not be 
arbiters between ministers and the House of 
Commons. Had Burke and Fox been ministers, 
instead of in opposition, would they have 
resigned rather than try to put down the 
Americans ? 

The War of American Independence acted 
as a forcing house of new constitutional ideas, 
which lapsed when the situation returned to 
normal under the Younger Pitt ; but these 
temporarily held ideas have led many his- 
torians to ante-date the continuous develop- 
ment of modern political concepts. For a 
short time something resembling the later two- 
party system was brought about : the need for 
a Prime Minister, and a change of ministry 
inseparably linked with reversal of policy. 
Failure in war, alone, enabled Rockingham, 
the one acknowledged leader of groups in 
opposition, to impose terms upon the King 
which the generality of politicians would never 
have supported in ordinary circumstances— 
terms which required an amount of legislation 
foreign to what was essentially an age of 
executive government. But though the 
Cabinet might be taken by storm, it could not 
long be held except by favour, as Portland soon 
discovered. Professor Pares rightly comments 
that it was laughable for a group so con- 
stituted, devoid of talent and leadership, to 
claim the right to hold the King to ransom. He 
indicates the changes that were necessary 
before the present system could come into 
operation—the removal of the King from 
active politics ; the slow entry of the public, 
claiming power for itself, to replace him as the 
directing force in politics ; genuine economic 
and political reform; the waning of the 
influence of the Crown, and the introduction 
of strictly professional rules for promotion in 
the public services ; above all, a tendency, 
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towards the coalition of political groups into well- 
defined parties, with programmes requiring legislation 
initiated and directed by the Government, and a 
wide extension of the scope of governmental activity, 
All these were nineteenth-century innovations. 

Admittedly, politicians today act on Fox’s con- 
stitutional principles, and he was right in thinking 
that ultimately they must prevail. But what is often 
overlooked is that George III was equally right in 
believing that there was nothing in the circumstances 
of his own time which obliged him to concur in these 
principles. The confusion of his reign arose from 
the fact that the Settlement of 1689 had left the 
monarch with a sphere of action defined more 
negatively than positively. It was clear enough what 
he could not do, much less clear what he could do, 
This distribution of power between Parliament and 
the King, which was bound to be resolved ultimately 
in favour of Parliament, was the main constitutional 
theme of this period, and the difficulties of the reign 
arose from the uncertain and undefined relations 
between them. Only in this sense was there a con- 
flict between a more and a less personal conception 
of monarchy. The House of Commons had the right 
to criticize the King’s instruments of government, 
and to demand their removal, but a House sitting 
for less than half the year, consisting largely of 
amateurs, who attended irregularly, and placemen 
who did not much mind under whom they served, 
was not organized to dictate the composition of 
ministries. The only time it did so, it perpetrated an 
“infamous coalition.” Only the gradual develop- 
ment of party allowed the House to take over the 
positive power of designating ministers rather than 
supporting ministers chosen by the Crown. This 
distribution of power was not resolved in the eigh- 
teenth century : historians may be right in blaming 
George III for his mistakes, but not in considering 
his career a failure, “‘ for he continued,”’ Professor 
Pares concludes, “‘ to do for his country what it had 
not yet the means of doing so well for itself.” His 
task, as he understood it, has never been so well 
appreciated, and all interested in the period must 
read this book. 


ERIC ROBSON. 


JOHN COMPANY 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY AND EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
POLITICS. By Lucy Sutherland. (OxfordUniversity 
Press. 35s.) 

**] flatter myself I have made it pretty clear to 
you,” Clive wrote to Pitt, “ that there will be little 
or no difficulty in obtaining possession of these rich 
kingdoms. Now I leave you to judge whether an 
income yearly of upwards of two millions sterling 
with the possession of these provinces abounding 
in the most valuable production of nature and art 
be an object deserving the public attention.” ‘ An 
income of upwards of two millions sterling,’ that 
was the core of the problem for the East India 
Company. To whom should it go—to the share- 
holders, or to the men who administered India, or 
to the government whose armed forces had made 
such a conquest possible ? The prospect of such 
riches quickly aroused both avarice and moral 
indignation. The directors at home were appalled 
by the expense of administration in India ; they 
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suspected their servants of wholesale peculation and 
extortion, and the wealth transferred to England ty 
the nabobs on retirement did little to dispel this 
belief. The shareholders wanted quick riches and 
disbelieved the excuses of expensive administration. 
Back-benchers, as well as the public, disliked nabobs, 
and exaggerated stories of cruelty and extortion 
received too ready a credence ; and so to the general 
insecurity was added the fear of government inter- 
vention. But worse ; in order to achieve their own 
ends, groups in the Company angled for support of 
politicians, who in turn required a quid pro quo in 
the Commons.- Private fortunes and public money 
were used to create voter-shareholders. The share- 
holders themselves, quick to learn the technique, 
used it to defeat their directors and to secure an 
increased dividend. And if this were not enough, 
the personalities involved—Clive, Vansittart, Burke, 
Shelburne among others—were complex, subtle 
and sometimes violent ; none of them was simple or 
without guile. 


Such circumstances created a tangled web of © 


intrigue, chicanery and hypocrisy, which most his- 
torians have shunned, owing to the inherent difficul- 
ties of the subject and to the extent, variety and 
duplicity of the records. To this task Miss Suther- 
land has brought qualities of the highest order. 
Only an historian who has himself worked in the 
personal politics of eighteenth-century England will 
appreciate to the full the magnificent scholarship 
that she wears so lightly. Her lucid prose makes all 
seem simple and clear.. She was fortunate in obtain- 
ing the use of Clive’s papers, which are of exceptional 
value, and without which her work would have 
been well nigh impossible. But she is equally at 
home in all the great manuscript collections of this 
period. Nevertheless, this impressive scholarship 
never Obscures the narrative, which is admirably 
constructed and telling in effect ; in many ways the 
structure of the volume is as satisfying as a theorem 
in mathematics. The intellectual distinction of this 
book would be hard to match, and it is easily the 
most important contribution to eighteenth-century 
political studies since Sir Lewis Namier published 
his Structure of Politics. 

Yet to me there is one great weakness ; the bones 
of this problem are beautifully, anatomically dis- 
played, but the flesh has been destroyed. The 
characters of Clive, Sullivan, Burke, Hastings and 
the rest never come vividly alive ; the imagination 
is never caught ; the past in its personal quality 
remains dead. Yet the first task of an historian is to 
ascertain the truth, and this task Miss Sutherland 
has discharged as well as it can be discharged, and 
for that we should be grateful. And what is more 
she has deepened our understanding of eighteenth- 
century politics. 

J. H. PLuMB. 


NO SMILES 


PIONEERS OF BRITISH INDUSTRY. 
(Rockliff, 1952. 25s.) 
The appearance of Mr. Kay’s popularly written 
raises hopes which are not fulfilled. A series 
of short biographical studies of the businessmen 
and inventors who have helped to make British 
economic history since the mid-seventeenth century 
—something like Dr. Samuel Smiles’s works revised 
in the light of modern research—would be welcome 
indeed, but Mr. Kay has missed the opportunity 
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presented to him. The plan of the book is satis- 
factory enough, and the illustrations are lavish, 
The achievements of some of the more important 
British businessmen, engineers and inventors during 
the past three hundred years are treated under 
four headings : power (which includes food produc- 
tion), manufacture, transport and communications, 
Although Mr. Kay’s bibliography indicates that he 
is aware of the existence of the standard works of 
modern economic historians, his text far too often 
shows that he has failed to make proper use of them. 
In his account of the advances in eighteenth-century 
agriculture, for example, he attaches an exaggerated 
importance to Jethro Tull and his seed-drill (Pro- 
fessor T. H. Marshall’s devastating pricking of Tull’s 
inflated historical reputation in the Economic History 
Review of January 1929 is still little known). Tull’s 
drill was not “ the first real development in English 
agriculture since the late Stone Age” (p. 8). Mr 
Kay’s remarks on “ Turnip” Townshend (p. 10) 
should have been modified in the light of the evidence 
published by Professor Naomi Riches in The 
Agricultural Revolution in Norfolk (1937). Too much 
space is allotted (pp. 110-114) to that amusing and 
quarrelsome seventeenth-century charlatan Dud 
Dudley, whose claims to have smelted iron ore 
successfully with coal have been exposed as hollow 
both by Professor T. S. Ashton and Dr. R. A. Mott. 
The former’s Iron and Steel in the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, where the exposure was first made, is listed in 
Mr. Kay’s bibliography. The account given of 
Bessemer’s steel-making process is so compressed 
as to be misleading, but generally speaking Mr. 
Kay’s treatment of developments during the period 
1850-1950 is more satisfactory. Unfortunately 
there are, apart from major defects, numerous small 
but irritating errors which could have been removed 


by reflection and careful proof-reading, e.g.,- 


*““Hunstman” for “ Huntsman” (pp. 148-§0). 
And what trustworthy historical or archaeological 
evidence is there for the statement (p. 169) that “a 
coherent plan of road-making existed ”’ in Britain 
some 14,900 years ago ? 

W. H. CHALONER. 


BOOTS AND BOOKS 


MORE BATTLEFIELDS OF ENGLAND. By A. H. Burne. 
(Methuen & Co. 21s.) 


Exactly two hundred years ago, Bolingbroke wrote © 


a book on the “ Study and Use of History,” which he 
described as “ philosophy teaching by examples.” 
In this inspiring but little read work, he mentioned, 
among four classes of readers and scholars, those who 
read simply for their own amusement “ as they play 
a game at cards,” and those who can make use of the 
examples of the past, such as statesmen, politicians 
(and the distinction is to be noted), ecclesiastics, 
soldiers and citizens. About the same time, Marshal 
Saxe wrote for military students “‘ How I would have 
fought Malplaquet,” and that book had, we are told, 
a considerable influence on the tactics of the Prussian 
Army in the Seven Years’ War. 

Colonel Burne’s More Battlefields of England 
should appeal to more than one of these classes. It 
should encourage the amateur histofian to visit the 
sites of the battles he describes, and follow their 
courses. Military students will, naturally, find much 
to interest and instruct. In spite of the changes mm 
the nature of warfare, especially in the last thirty 
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ears, there are certain basic and immutable laws. 
Did not Schlieffen base his guiding rules on Cannae 
and name his renowned textbook after that battle—a 
book studied by the Americans at West Point as well 
as by Germans ? Was not Moltke’s failure to follow 
his plan in its entirety one of the causes of the German 
defeat in the first World War ? 

By following Marshal Saxe’s principle of studying 
what he would have done, Colonel Burne is able to 
fill in many gaps in the written evidence and solve 
several puzzles. He checks the available sources, and 
is fundamentally fair ; his outlook is human, and 
though his methods are scientific, he does not dismiss 
legends as “local fairy tales.” He admits and 
explains their origin and plausibly accepts the Nor- 
wegian Horatius at Stamford Bridge, and even Alfred 
and his cakes. His account of Stamford Bridge 
provides an excellent example of his methods : with- 
out his discovery of the Roman Way, his siting of the 
old Bridge, his sketch of the terrain, and “‘ The New 
Cut,” it would be impossible to form an intelligible 
conception of the battle. His vivid story of Round- 
way Down is a masterpiece, and must rank high in 
the descriptions of battles in English literature ; for it 
has this advantage, the author knows every inch of 
the ground—whereas I doubt if Macaulay had ever 
seen the Boyne. The choice of the eighteen battles, 
from times dating from A.D. 51 to 1645, has auto- 
matically destroyed any continuity in the study of 
evolving strategy or tactics. The only exception is in 
the four battles of the Civil War, where we get two 
pictures of Waller and Hopton. It is curious that 
there is no map illustrating the struggle at Lansdown, 
but refreshing to find Cheriton coming into its own, 


as one of the decisive battles of the Civil War. Its 
importance, apart from its military interest, is 
suitably, though not extravagantly, emphasized. 
Somewhat reluctantly the Battle of the Standard 
is included in the list. The author has by careful 
research scotched the incomprehensible account 
handed out by Barrett (Battles and Battlefields), 
copied by others, and recounted by innumerable 
lecturers in Yorkshire. Here the author is at his best 
as one who proves that “‘ books must in many cases 
give way to boots.” I am sorry that in the curious 
collection of troops raised at York by Archbishop 
Thurstan for his “‘ Holy War” (p. 96) he did not 
mention the boys of St. Peter’s School, who later in 
1644 tried to join in the battle of Marston Moor “‘ in 
all their simplicitie,” but, like Pliny the Younger, 
were sent back to their studies. Few of these human 
touches have been missed by Colonel Burne in his 
study of the sites, the chiefs, and the lesser folk, and 
it is from many of the more unfamiliar sources that 
he gets his clues to the riddles, military and otherwise. 
Space does not allow a review of each battle, but 
the admirable account of the Wansdyke, its purpose 
and its subsequent importance, cannot be overlooked. 
The military historian, the local historian and the 
research worker have combined in the person of 
Colonel Burne. to give us the first wholly satisfactory 
account of this feature known to most travellers 
south of the line from the Severn to the Thames. 
S. M. Toyne. 
The volume entitled Local Records, mentioned in 
The County Record Office December 1952, page 
852, is edited by F. W. Steer, and will be published 
in April by G. Bell and Sons Ltd., price 18s. _~ 
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Handel 


Samson : Return, O God of Hosts; Messiah: O thou that 
tellest good tidings; Judas Maccabaeus: Father of Heaven; 
Messiah: He was despised 
KATHLEEN FERRIER (Contralto) 
with THE LonDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Srr ADRIAN BouLt 
LXT 2757 


Concerto for Organ and Orchestra in G minor, Op. 4 No. 1; 
Concerto for Organ and Orchestra in B flat major, Op. 4, No.2 
JEANNE DEMESSIEUX (Organ) 
with L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
conducted by ERNEST ANSERMET 
LXT 2759 


DECCA @+tnS 


The Decca Record Company Ltd., 1-3 Brixton Road, London, S.W.9. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR, COULD NAPOLEON HAVE WON ? 

May I be permitted a few comments on C. §, 
Forester’s illuminating article ‘“‘ Could Napoleon 
Have Won ?” [January issue.] 

1. In discussing the causes of Napoleon’s failure 
he omits the question of the Emperor’s health. This 
alone probably sufficed to lose him the Waterloo 
campaign. It is only in recent years that the nature 
of his mysterious malady has been diagnosed. It was 
first given to the public in Napoleon and Waterloo, 
by Major A. F. Becke (2nd edition, 1936, p. 278): 
As this is a little known work, I will quote a passage ; 
“* Napoleon’s recurrent fits of lethargy during the 
1815 campaign . . . his occasional irritability, his 
false estimate of what Bliicher would do after Ligny 
(amounting to a delusion) are explained by his suffer- 
ing from Acromegaly. All are well-known symptoms 
of that malady.” 

2. “It is hard to find any mention of the use (of 
shrapnel) in the French Revolution.” Not “ hard,” 
but “‘ impossible.”” The first use of “* shrapnel ” was 
in 1804. I quite agree that Napoleon was culpably 
blind to the value of shrapnel. 

3. Mr. Forester writes of our “deplorable experi- 
ence in the early Revolutionary Wars.” I deplore 
the adjective “‘ deplorable.” The troops led by the 
Duke of York were victorious over the French eight 
times in those wars, and in their only two defeats of 
consequence (Dunkirk and Tourcoing) they were let 
down by their allies. 

Yours, etc., 
A. H. BuRNE, 
London, W.8. 


SIR, STRATFORD CANNING 

Mr. Henderson’s interesting article on Stratford 
Canning in your November number stresses the 
many differences between his position at Con- 
stantinople and that of an. Ambassador today. 
Stratford Canning is indeed usually quoted as the 
classic example of the power and independence en- 
joyed by Ambassadors before the days of the tele- 
graph and there are today many Ambassadors who 
lament the fact that “‘ the glory has departed from 
Israel,” in spite of Mr. Harold Nicolson’s reminder 
that “ we forget the other long succession of drab 
envoys, too timid to take the initiative.”” But there 
is another important difference between Canning 
and the average British Ambassador today. Ambas- 
sadors now are usually members of the Foreign 
Service—officials who are cut off from the political 
world and must resign from the service if they wish 
to stand for Parliament. Canning was always 4 
diplomatist malgré lui. He fretted constantly at having 
to live abroad. As he wrote in his memoirs, “ I had 
no predilection for diplomacy. My tastes, my hopes, 
my prospects were at home.” Constantinople, to 
which he was fated to return again and again, he 
described as “‘ this horrible hole.”’ His heart was set 
on a political career at home in England and it was 
largely accidents of fortune and financial necessity 
which prevented him from realizing his desire. He 
never thought of himself as an official but as 4 
member of the political world forced temporarily to 
engage in diplomacy abroad. It took thirteen years 
in the House of Commons to convince him that he 
was not cut out for a political career. He was a poor 
speaker who was temperamentally unsuited to the 
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cut and thrust of politics and his politically neutral 
position as a member of what George Canning re- 
ferred to as “ your favourite sect of the indepen- 
dents” did him little good. During these years the 
only office he was offered at home was a court appoint- 
ment, which he refused. His great chance came too 
late, after he had abandoned hope and returned to 
diplomacy. In 1851, when he was Ambassador at 
Constantinople, Lord Stanley invited him to join 
his cabinet as Foreign Secretary, should he be sum- 
moned to form one. A year later Lord Derby (as 
Lord Stanley had then become) did form a govern- 
ment but thought better of his offer to Canning. In 
his letter of explanation he wrote, “‘ the suddenness 
of the call made upon me, and the advantage, not to 
say the necessity, of allowing neither hesitation nor 
delay, compelled me to apply at once to those upon 
the spot . . . the Foreign Office was, of all the others, 
that which could least bear to be left in abeyance for 
a period of three or four weeks ; and within that 
period, judging from last year, I could hardly have 
hoped to have received your answer.”’ It took twenty 
days for this letter to reach Canning at Constan- 
tinople. He was sixty-five and his opportunity never 
returned. It was as a result of this affair that he was 
given a peerage. Canning’s reply to Lord Derby, 
coming as it did from a deeply disappointed man, 
was a document of great dignity. Though acknow- 
ledging that he was not entirely free from disappoint- 
ment, he accepted Lord Derby’s explanation without 
complaint and asked only that the peerage should 
be given in respect of past services and not as a sub- 
stitute for effective office. 
Yours, etc., 
JOHN WILSON, 
Faffa, Israel. 


SIR, LLOYD GEORGE 
The writer of your article on “ British Prime 
Ministers’ [December issue], after referring to 
Chatham, Pitt, Canning, Disraeli, Gladstone and 
Churchill, says “‘ As for the rest, how fortunate are 
we to have been governed by . . . benevolent medio- 
crities.” I have known David Lloyd George to be 
referred to under various unflattering headings. 
Under this one it is a little difficult to recognize him. 
Yours, etc., 
A. R. M. ROBERTs, 
S.W.1. 


SIR, TOADFLAX 
In the fascinating and erudite article by Mr. 
Geoffrey Grigson on “Flowers and Men” 
[December issue], there appears to be a misplaced 
caption on page 828. The plant there illustrated as 
Yellow Toadfiax (Linaria vulgaris) is surely Linaria 
cymbalaria (Cymbalaria muralis—the ivy leafed toad- 
flax) which is mentioned by the author in the text. 
Yours, etc., 
T. N. SHANE, 
Carshalton. 
[The bad botany is ours, and we regret it.—Eps.] 


NOTE 
The pictures of a Mochica-style duck and of 
a llama-breeder on pp. 33 and 37 of the January 
issue were erroneously credited to the British 
Museum and Odhams Press. These pictures are the 
Property of the Geographical Magazine. 
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It depends what 
you mean by 


‘Banking’ 





OF COURSE 
we safeguard money 

and cash cheques. But we 
go further. We maintain specialist de- 
partments whose functions, although 
not ‘banking’ in the usual sense, can 
nevertheless be used to very good 
purpose. These departments will, for 
example, act as an Executor, help with 
a customer’s Income Tax problems, 
obtain currency for foreign travel. 
They will do many more things besides. 
But the moral of this multiplicity of 
functions is simply this: if you have any 
problem of finance or business, the 
chances are that we can help you deal 
with it. And that is what we mean by 
‘banking’. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 




















HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


During 1953 the Calendar will be devoted to the history 
of democratic movements in 19th-century Europe 


February 24, 1848 


THE END OF THE CITIZEN MONARCHY IN FRANCE 


The Citizen Monarchy under Louis Philippe survived 
for eighteen years. It depended for its support upon 
the propertied upper and middle classes, all poli- 
tical power being concentrated in the hands of the 
“active” or tax-paying citizens, who represented 
less than one per cent of the population. Two main 
factors contributed to its overthrow. One was the 
cautious foreign policy adopted by the King in the 
hope of retaining the good will of the Powers, and 
Britain in particular ; this was distasteful to most 
Frenchmen, who could not forget the glories of 
Bonapartist France. To the growing opposition on 
this ground was added the urgent demand for social 
and economic reform. Guizot, the head of the 
Ministry in 1848, was a strict conservative, pledged 
to defend the cause of middle-class rule, who main- 
tained himself in office by a system of placemen 
which recalls the times of Walpole. Reform, how- 
ever, could not be avoided. The France of 1848 was 
very different from that of 1830. The Industrial 
Revolution was changing the face of the country. 
A vast artisan population filled the towns, notably 
Paris itself, and many social and economic evils 
accompanied the growth of industry—overcrowding, 
low wages, degradation and misery. The con- 
servatives under Guizot believed in Jaissez-fcire, 
and sought to avoid interfering with economic 
matters ; but Guizot’s advice, “‘ Work and grow 
rich,” was a mockery, since it was impossible of 
attainment except by the favoured few. As in England, 
the reformers demanded political reform as an ante- 
cedent to economic and social change. They con- 
centrated on securing a wider franchise, and to this 
end adopted the English method of conducting a 
popular, nation-wide campaign. 

In 1847, to further the cause of electoral reform, 
a series of banquets was initiated, at which speeches 
were made demanding a lowering of the tax-paying 
qualifications for the vote. This movement was in 
no sense anti-royalist, but it offered the republicans 
the chance of putting forward more radical demands. 
The government took alarm, and when the reformers 
proposed to hold a banquet on February 22nd, 
1848, preceded by a procession of students accom- 
panied by the National Guard, both demonstrations 
were banned. The procession took place, none the 
less, followed next day by a riot in protest against 
the ministry. Guizot was dismissed by the King, 
but it was now too late to halt the course of events. 
On the evening of February 23rd, an armed conflict 
occurred between the mob crying for Reform and 
the soldiers called out by the government. About 
10 a.m. on February 24th, the insurgents marched on 
the Tuileries, but were checked at the Chateau d’Eau. 
The King, meanwhile, had attempted to intervene, 
but receiving no support from the National Guard, 
which was itself disaffected, decided to abdicate in 
favour of his grandson, the Comte de Paris. 

Following the precedent set by the rioters of 
1792, the mob invaded the Tuileries and the 
Chamber ; the monarchy disappeared in disorder, 
and the Second Republic took its place. 
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